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The Spirit of the Sunset 


HEN the aster wakes in the morning, 
In these sweet autumn days, 
She sees the sumach burning, 
And the maples in a blaze, 
And she rubs her eyes, bewildered, 
In all the golden haze. 


Then: ““No,—they still are standing; 
They’re not on fire at all” — 

She softly says, when slowly 
She sees some crimson fall, 

And yellow flakes come floating 
Down from the oaks so tall. 


And then she knows the Spirit 
Of the sunset must have planned 
The myriad bright surprises 
That deck the dying land— 
And she wonders if the sumach 
And the maples understand. 
—SELECTED 
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GENERAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 1927-28 
Next Meeting, Kansas City, November 14-17, 1928 


General Officers 


" Eugene Fair, President, Kirksville, President State 

Teachers College; J. A. Koontz, lst Vice-President, Jop- 
lin, Superintendent Public Schools; Tillie C. Adams, 2nd 
Vice-President, Kansas City, Teacher Westport Junior 
High School; J. W. Barley, 3rd Vice-President, Rolla, 
Professor English, School of Mines; E. M. Carter, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Columbia, Secretary Reading Circle 
Board, Business Manager The School and Community; 
Thos. J. Walker, Columbia, Editor The School and 
Community and Assistant Secretary. 


Executive Committee 


Cc. E. Burton, Chairman, Piedmont, State Rural School 
Inspector; Eugene Fair, Ex-Officio, Kirksville; Mrs. 
Marie T. Harvey, Kirksville, Division Rural Education, 
State Teachers College; M. G. Neale, Columbia, Dean 
School of Education, University of Missouri; Kathryn 
Spangler, Clinton, Superintendent Henry County Schools ; 
Henry J. Gerling, St. Louis, Assistant Superintendent 
Public Instruction; Calla Varner, St. Joseph, Principal 
Central High School and Junior College. 


Legislative Committee 
C. H. McClure, Chairman, Warrensburg; G. M. Cozean, 
Fredericktown; M. B. Vaughn, Montgomery City; T. E. 
Spencer, St. Louis; B. M. Stigall, Kansas City. 
Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue 


Byron Cosby, Chairman, Kirksville; Roscoe V. Cramer, 
Columbia; C. A. Greene, St. Joseph. 


Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 


O. J. Mathias, Chairman, 9427 S. Broadway, St. Louis; 
Mrs. Julia C. Mason, Paris; M. A. O’Rear, Springfield. 


Reading Circle Board 


Esther L. Knehans, Chairman, Cape Girardeau, 1919; 
Chas. A. Lee, Ex-Officio, Jefferson City; Eugene Fair, 
Ex-Officio, Kirksville; L. G. Somerville, Maryville, 1928; 
Cora E. Morris, Bois D’Arc, 1930. 


Committee on Necrology 


Nelle Thompson, Chairman, Windsor, 1929; R. H. Em- 
berson, Columbia, 1930; Ona Long, Kansas City, 1930; 
Jessie Via, Rolla, 1929; Grace Mulholland, 5312 Ridge 
Ave., St. Louis, 1928; Geo. W. Hanson, Ironton, 1928. 


Committee on Resolutions by Congressional Districts 


First, O. L. Pierce, Hannibal, 1928; Second, Edith 
Marston, Brunswick, 1929; Third, Mrs. Allie S. Wilson, 
Princeton, 1928; Fourth, L. G. Somerville, Maryville, 
1928; Fifth, Nell E. Lain, 4518 Montgall, Kansas City, 
1929; Sixth, Fred B. House, Warrensburg, 1928; Seventh, 
H. U. Hunt, Sedalia, 1929; Eighth, C. E. Chrane, Boon- 
ville, 1929; Ninth, D. E. Matthews, Sullivan, 1928; 
Tenth, A. H. Huntington, Beaumont High School, St. 
Louis, 1928; Eleventh, Robert St. Clair, Benton School, 
St. Louis, 1929; Twelfth, L. W. Rader, 911 Locust, St. 
Louis, 1929; Thirteenth, G. E. Collins, Desloge, 1929; 
Fourteenth, John Cantlon, Poplar Bluff, 1929; Fifteenth, 
C. E. Evans, Monett, 1928; Sixteenth, J. H. Brand, Steel- 
ville, 1928. 

Ex-Officio, President Eugene Fair, Kirksville; State 
Superintendent Chas. A. Lee, Jefferson City. 


Committee on State Junior and Senior High School 
Course of Study 


Dean M. G. Neale, Chairman, University of Missouri, 
Columbia; Armand R. Miller, Harris Teachers College, 
St. Louis; J. R. Scarborough, Jefferson City. 


Committee on Teachers Salaries and Tenure of Office 


A. G. Capps, Chairman, Columbia; Pauline Humphrey, 
Warrensburg; May Farr Hiatt, Kansas City. 


Teachers Retirement Fund Committee 


Anne R. Waney, Chairman, Soldan High School, St. 
Louis; Edith Gallagher, McKinley School, St. Joseph; 
May Lyster, O’Fallon School, St. Louis; C. A. Phillips, 
Elementary School, Columbia; Grace Toomey, Central 
Jr. H. S., Kansas City; Genevieve Turk, Scarritt School, 
Kansas City. 
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Mnarican eULLE 


MORE THAN 
5 out of 10 
SCHOOL BOARDS 
specify ““American” 

















| peers tell the story of “Ameri- 
can” supremacy. A buyer preference 
so marked that 55% of the Nation’s 
school seats are A. S.C. built. A crafts- 
manship, quality and hygienic perfec- 
tion . . . so outstanding that more than 
5 out of every 10 school boards specify 
the product of this half century old 
institution. Beyond this is a service 
that school men have made necessary 
... and the A. S. C. organization 
possible. 53 distributors strategically 
located to insure 48 hour delivery of 
your order—and a stock of 15 master 
models with nearly 200 variations in 
style, size and design to meet every need. 





Sore Chair 
“ale ' 




































“The Factory is in Michigan, 
But the Service is Local to you.” 






> American Seating Company 


14 E. Jackson Blvd. , (yr Chicago, Illinois 
“STEEL DESKS (iN) r ARE BEST!” 
















SUPERIOR SCHOUL SUPPLY C Co. : ; 
2422 Broadway Kansas City, Missouri. 


State Distributors 
When answering advertisements please mention THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY. 
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THE PLAY ROAD TO HEALTH 
HEALTH HABITS 


| THE WAY TO KEEP WELL 








Philadelphia 


THE HUMAN BODY AND ITS CARE 


THE HEALTH AND HAPPINESS SERIES 


144 pages $0.64 
207 pages 72 
264 pages 84 
336 pages .96 


' By S. WEIR NEWMAYER, A.M., M.D., Supervisor of Medical 
Inspection of Public Schools, Philadelphia, and 
EDWIN C. BROOME, Ph.D., LL.D., Superintendent of Schools, 





enlivened by anecdotes. 


The first book contains ten plays and stories to be read and acted. 
The second book is made up of thirty brief stories. 
The third book is a simple, straightforward textbook df hygiene, 


The fourth book is a more advanced textbook, with the chief 
attention given to matters of practical importance. 





330 E. 22nd Street 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Incorporated 


Chicago, Illinois 


BOSTON ATLANTA 





| 











— 


GOOD TYME PARTY GAMES! 


Material for successful Parties, Opening Exercises, 
Community Gatherings, etc. Contains Games, 
Tricks, Riddles, Problems, and Miscellaneous Items. 
Three Editions—Three Low Prices 
Abbreviated, 10c—Complete, 50c—DeLuxe, $1.00 


MINNEAPOLIS NOVELTY COMPANY 
706 Baker Building Minneapolis, Minn. 




















CATALOGS 


We distribute six separate catalogs covering 
nearly every department of school work. Write 
us your requirements and we will send you the 
catalogs you need. 


If you should receive two of a kind hand one 
to some mother or teacher friend. They will ap- 
preciate it. We will mail a catalog to your friend 
any place in your state. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


Distributors for Milton Bradley Company 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 

















TEACHER Do not fail to 


equip your school room with 
an 


Eye SicHt Test CHART 


A New Requirement 


(See Page 22, Item 1100A) 


E. M. CARTER - 1927 and ‘28 List 














GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
State Teachers Ass’ns Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, 
etc. Presentation of this ad will entitle 

bearer to special reduced rates. 
__ Dearborn Strect and Jackson Blvd. 














CHICAGO 
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that merits the 
School Board’s Selection 


In selecting Sterling Lifelong Black- 
board for any school installation, 
school boards may do so with confi- 
dence that the market affords no better 
blackboard investment. So high a 
standard of quality has been built into 
it, that Sterling is guaranteed by its 
makers for the life of the building. An 
irrevocable guarantee, pledged by the 
integrity and reputation of a 46 year 
old institution stands squarely behind 
it. A finer black writing surface, a body 
that seasons and improves with age— 
warp and buckle proof and strictly 
fireproof—these are but a few of the 
features that reflect the excellence of 
this lifelong Blackboard—and merit 
your selection. Hundreds of thousands 
of feet are giving sterling performance 
daily in schools the country over. 
Write for descriptive catalog No. $S9 


Weber CostelloCol ia 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
Makers of 
Sterling Lifelong Blackboard, Old Reliable Hyloplate 
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THE PANCAKE BROWNIES 


EASY READING BOOKS 
FOR CHILDREN 


THREE TO FOURTEEN YEARS OF AGE 


OVER ONE HUNDRED TITLES 


Every Albert Whitman Book is a valuable addition to your 

' Easy Reading bookshelf. Each title is published in large, clear 

type on fine quality paper and bound in reenforced, unbreakable 

binding. Every book is profusely ‘illustrated with imaginative 
and delightful pictures in color. 


“JUST RIGHT BOOKS” 


ALBERT WHITMAN & COMPANY 
Publishers 


WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


CHICAGO 


:: NEW YEAR’S TO CHRISTMAS :: 





oom 


Better, Safer Playgrounds ! 


VERWEAR Playground Apparatus has 

been the standard for 20 years; used in 
leading schools. 127 different items. 
We also make EverWear Junior Apparatus for 
the Home. Smaller sizes; lower prices; yet the 
same high quality. 27 items in this line. 
Catalog No. 20 tells about the standard Ever- 
Wear Playground Apparatus. Catalog No. 20-A 
tells of the EverWear Junior Playground Ap- 
paratus for the Home. Ask for theone you want. 

THE EVERWEAR MFG. COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 


Ever Wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 





U. S. A. 
FIGHTING FOR CUBA :: 
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WINSTON 
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... airport 


ese words should be 
in your dictionary 


KEEP PACE WITH PROGRESS 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


ADVANCED EDITION 








New... authoritative... invit- 
ing...highly indorsed. The one 
dictionary which meets the needs 
of modern schools and teachers. 

New from A to Z — 100,000 words de- 
fined — 3000 original illustrations —. simple, 
accurate definitions — 16-page Atlas in colors. 


List Price... .$2.64 Indexed... . $2.88 
Intermediate Edition, 44,000 words $1.20 


“Should be on every teacher’s desk.” 
—From Nebraska Ed. Journal. 


# 623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 2, 


Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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Regardless of hard usage and extreme wear and tear, Natural Slate 
Blackboards are always in first class condition—in fact, they will 
Outlast the most modern, well-built Buildings. 

And from the standpoint of Economy, no greater Saving can be made 


than using Natural Slate Blackboards. 


be completely forgotten. 


Think of it—upkeep costs can 


Natural Slate Blackboards are Durable, 
Sanitary, Fireproof, Easy-to-Clean, Easy- 
to-Write-on, Easy-to-Read-from. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 
901 Robin Ave., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
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RECOMMENDED IN THE STATE COURSE OF STUDY 
BOOKS PUBLISHED BY LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


FIRST GRADE 
Boy Blue and His Friends, Blaisdell, 65c. 
SECOND GRADE 
Bunny Rabbit’s Diary, Blaisdell, 70c. 
THIRD GRADE 


‘Old Mother West Wind, Burgess, 
Log Cabin Days, Blaisdell, 75c. 
Merry Animal Tales, Bigham, 80c. 


FOURTH GRADE 


Atlantic Readers: Book 1, Condon, 85. 

The Pig Brother. Richards. 65c. 

Pioneers of America, Blaisdell, 80c. 

Child’s Book of American History, Blaisdell, 80c. 
American History Story Book, Blaisdell, 80c. 


70c. 


Boys and Girls in American History, Blaisdell, 75c. 


Kathleen in Ireland, McDonald, 85c. 
Marta in Holland, McDonald, 85c. 
Betty in Canada, McDonald, 85c. 
Donald in Scotland, McDonald, 85c. 
Colette in France, McDonald, 85c. 


FIFTH GRADE 
Atlantic Readers: Book II, Condon, 865c. 
Josefa in Spain, McDonald, 85c. 
Manuel in Mexico, McDonald, 85c. 
Gerda in Sweden, McDonald, 85c. 
Hassan in Egypt, McDonald, 85c. 
Long Ago People, Lamprey, 75c. 
The Childhood of Greece, Lamprey, 75c. 
Long Ago in Egypt, Lamprey, 75c 


SIXTH GRADE 


Atlantic Readers: Book III, Condon, 85c. 
Men of Old Greece, Hall, 85c. 

Fritz in Germany, McDonald, 85c. 

Ume San in Japan, McDonald, 85c. 


SEVENTH GRADE 
Atlantic Readers: Book IV, Condon, 85c. 
Chandra in India, McDonald, 85c. 
Rafael in Italy, McDonald, 85c. 
Boris in Russia, McDonald, 85c. 
The Science of Things About Us, Rush and Winslow, 
90c. 


EIGHTH GRADE 
Atlantic Readers: Book V, Condon, 865c. 
Little Women, Alcott, 80c. 
Little Men, Alcott, 85c. 


FOR LIBRARIES 


The Adventures of Jimmy Skunk, Burgess, 60c. 

The Adventures of Reddy Fox, Burgess, 60c. 

The Burgess Bird Book, Burgess, $3.00. 

The Burgess Animal Book, Burgess, $3.00 

The Burgess Flower Book, Burgess, $3.00. 

The Young Folk’s Book of the Heavens, Proctor, 
$2.00 


Order the books from E. M. CARTER, Secretary of the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, Columbia, Missouri. 
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OUR STATE OF MISSOURI 


By Tuos J. WALKER and LuTHEeR HARDAWAY 


The Missouri State Course of Study calls for a study of the geography, 
history, and special features of Missouri in the first half of the sixth grade. 


This book covers every topic listed in the Course. It is the only book that 
does. : 


Well bound in eloth, well illustrated, and printed in clear type. Adjusted 
to sixth grade pupils. 


You will need this book for your first semester. 
NET PRICE F. O. B. CHICAGO, 60 CENTS. 











Actual investigation shows that where Branom: PRACTICE TESTS IN GEOGRAPHY 
were used last year, the percentage of eighth grade failures is decidedly lower. Begin these 
tests in the first semester and use throughout the year. 


Part One (U. 8S. and the Continent of North America) .36 cents net. 
Part Two (8. A. and the Eastern Hemisphere) .36 cents net. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
2459 Prairie Avenue - Chicago, Illinois 
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, Make Your Kansas City 
——— ‘Visit a Happy One! 


The Hotel Baltimore is prepared to meet 
every demand of the Missouri Teachers 
for comfortable and commodious accom- 
modations at attractively low rates. 
Furthermore, it is ideally located, being 
not only in the heart of the shopping and 
theatrical districts but only two and a 
half blocks from Convention Hall. 


RESTAURANT-COFFEE SHOP 


ite The beautifui, marble Restaurant-Coffee 

| Marble Coffee Shop Shop offers both table and counter service 

ET and is open from early morning until an 
4 hour after midnight. 
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THE WORLD BOOK 
TEN VOLUMES 
NEARLY 7,000 PAGES 


An Encyclopedia for Elementary 
and High Schools 





The highest rating has been given THE WORLD BUvus& by the following 
competent authorities: 


1. The only double-starred encyclopaedia listed in the H. W. Wilson Catalog. 
2. Listed as one of the essentials for the nucleus of a High School Library by a joint committee of 
the National Education Association and American Library Association. 
8. The only encyclopedia suitable for elementary schools listed by the National Education Association 
Committee in their “Graded List of Books for Children.” 
4. The only encyclopedic reference listed and recommended by nationally recognized authorities for 
both Elementary and High School use. 
“So far as my experience goes THE WORLD BOOK is the most valuable reference book on the market 
for the school library.’’—E. George Payne in Journal of N. E. A. 


New 1928 Edition now ready for delivery 
ROACH-FOWLER COMPANY 
1020 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 














THE WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE 
COMPANY 


The Factory, its Personnel, and its Good Will 
Have Been Taken Over By 


W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING |COMPANY 


This provides a unique combination of manufacturing facilities, trained personnel, 
and technical staff. 


For many years the Wiese Laboratory Furniture Company has been recog- 
nized as foremost in the production of high quality laboratory furniture. 
With the same personnel and increased manufacturing facilities there is every 
assurance that this reputation will be maintained. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALO G~—just off the press 


Ask for Catalog “F”—Laboratory, Vocational and Library Furniture 























QUALITY 


CA Sign of Quality JELG CA Mark of Service 


SERVICE 


W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


School and Laboratory Furniture, Apparatus and Supplies 











Laboratory Furniture Factory and Warehouse General Offices, Scientific Apparatus Factory and 
Manitowoc, Wis., U. S. A. Warehouse 
1516 Orleans Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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NEW TEST AND PRACTICE MATERIALS 


CASE STUDIES FOR CLASSES IN CIVICS—DeWitt S. Morgan. 
The case studies present some of the basic issues of democracy through interesting situations 
drawn largely from school life. Questions requiring a thorough pupil-analysis are provided. 


TEST AND STUDY EXERCISES IN GENERAL SCIENCE-J. T. Giles. 

A General Science Workbook in the most simple, searching, and convenient form, including 
Diagnostic and Mastery Tests on all the various topics usually found in modern textbooks of 
General Science. 


REVISED STUDY-PERIOD PROJECTS—Elda L. Merton. 
Now in TABLET FORM. Silent Reading Seatwork for the Primary Grades that is easy 
to use and at the same time develops silent reading ability. 


THE LENNES TEST AND PRACTICE SHEETS IN ARITHMETIC—N. J. Lennes. 
Progressive practice material, standard tests, and problem material for Grades 2- 8. 
Full-year and half-year tablets, with two Score Cards in each tablet. 


THE LAIDLAW TEST AND EXERCISE BOOK IN SPELLING—A. C. Senour. 

Designed for classes using the test-study method in spelling. A complete and permanent 
record of the pupil’s progress which reveals individual pupil difficulty. A new feature—THE 
CHART OF PROGRESS. 


Write for Descriptive Folders 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


2001 Calumet Avenue, 36 West Twenty-fourth Street, 
Chicago New York City 
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S as High School 
Grade School 

Rural School 

College and 


University 
Sesed your order today— 


| \McCormick-Mathers (. 


WICHITA KANSAS 
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ATWOOD:THOMAS 


HOME LIFE 
IN FAR-AWAY LANDS 


The distinctive first book of a distinctive 
new series of geographies on the single-cycle 
plan. 








With a great variety of exercises, tests, and 
reviews ... motivated map work . . . moti- 
vated lesson units ... new illustrations from 
new sources ...a scientifically checked and 
simplified vocabulary. 

Here you will find the journey method 


brought to a new perfection in a book with 
real teaching power. 





Home Life in Far-Away Lands 





' Catalogue price, $0.96, subject to discount. 
(Send for circular 719 with sample pages) 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


























GREAT 
SCHOOL 
OFFER 


FOR SEPTEMBER! 


Mail coupon for full particulars and for 
free copy of our new booklet, EN- 
LIGHTENING THE WORLD. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, INC., 
Publishers. 


(Cut here and mai!) = 
Dodd, Mead & Company, S.& C. 9-28 
Shukert Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Please send free copy of ENLIGHTENING 
THE WORLD and full particulars of your great 
' school offer on THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCY- 
THE NEW INTERNATIONAL , “0PAEDIA. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA ' eee. FC CO Jey VEE eS ER Eee ee ekesen 


Approved for schools of Missouri 
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GRADES 1 and 2 
Brownie Primer, Banta 

















RECOMMENDED BY THE 
PUPIL’S READING CIRCLE BOARD 


PUBLICATIONS OF A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Each book is attractively and durably bound in cloth. 


Glatt ble teed wr eaedee 4 $0.48 

Busy Little Brownies, 
SE os ts herth alas ate 60 -48 

Children of Mother 
Goose, Cowles ..... 48 

Cotton-Tail Primer, 
Saved ueawnss4 -46 
Cotton-Tail First Reader, Smith ............. -46 
Cotton-Tails in Toyland, Smith .............. 46 
Fairies of the Nine Hills, Banta ............. 48 
Fireside Stories, Klingensmith ............... 48 
Hawkeye and Hiawatha, Smith .............. 48 
Household Stories, Klingensmith ............. .48 
OE OE "=r 48 
Three Little Cotton-Tails, Smith ............. A6 
Two Little Indians, Maguire ................. 43 

GRADES 3 and 4 

RO rte 43 
Brownies in the Greenwood, Banta .......... .48 
Bunny and Bear Book, Smith ................ -46 
Child’s Garden of Verses, Stevenson .......... .48 
Fairy Tales of Long Ago, Cowles ........... .48 
Favorite Tales for Story Telling, Cowles ..... -48 
Indian Nature Myths, Cowles ................ .48 
Just Stories, Klingensmith ................ 48 
Order These 


Books 


oF 


Little People of the 
Snow, Muller 
Little White Chief, 


a eer 
Really Truly Fairy 
Tales, Benson 
Robinson Crusoe Reader, 
Cowles 43 
Hans and Hilda of 
Holland, Smith 
Little People of Japan, Muller 


GRADES 5 to 8 


Great American Industries Series 
Vol. 1 Minerals—Rocheleau 
Vol. 2 Products of the Soil—Rocheleau 
Vol. 3 Manufacturers—Rocheleau 
Vol. 4 Transportation—Rocheleau 
Vol. 5 Farm Animals and Farm eae » 54 

Last of a Great Indian Tribe, Osman 

Boys and Girls of Colonial Days, Bailey 

Boys and Girls of Discovery Days, Bailey .... .54 

Boys and Girls of Pioneer Days, Bailey 

Little Journeys Series 
France and Switzerland, George 
Hawaii and the Philippines, George 
Mexico and Central America, George 


> 
@ 
LEE ELIE BEE BE 





ee 


eee eeee 


From 


E. M. CARTER, Secretary, Columbia, Mo. 














Development 
of Womanhood 


The basis of the educational 
program. 


STEPHENS COLLEGE 





A Junior College for Women 


Curriculum is evolved through a 
research division to include subject- 
matter which will develop ideals and 
help the modern young woman meet 
life’s problems. 





For radio programs, catalog 
and view book address: 


PRESIDENT J. M. WOOD 
COLUMBIA, MO. 





























Hard at Work— 
Improving His Arithmetic Standing with the 


ARITHMETIC WORK-BOOKS 


Ruch - Knight - Studebaker 
The Work-Books offer— 
One standardized mixed drill each week on 
previously-learned fundamentals. 
Re-study material on arithmetic “hard 
spots.” 

Extra practice for the pupil who wants to 
improve his score. 

Definite standards for each drill which 
enable the pupil to find his own rating. 
One book for each grade from 3 to 8 


Pupils’ edition, 36c. Teachers’ edition, 48c. 
Send for complete information and sample pages. 
SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
Publishers of the Lake Series 


623 E. Wabash Avenue Chicago 
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Outstanding Junior High 
School Text-Books 


Published By 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


* * *& & 


DENNEY AND SKINNER: 
“OUR ENGLISH” 


Junior High School S<sries—Three 
volumes for the 7th, 8th, 
and 9th Years 


LYMAN AND HILL: 
“LITERATURE AND LIVING” 


Three-Book Series for the 7th, 8th, 
and 9th Years 


GORDY: 
“HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES” 
‘ New Edition 
COULOMB: 


“WHAT EUROPE GAVE TO 
AMERICA” 


PENICK AND PROCTER: 
“LATIN, FIRST YEAR” 


MANFRED: 
“PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAM- 
MAR FOR BEGINNERS” 


CARDON: 
“PREMIERE ANNEE 
MODERNE” 


Correspondence Invited 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


320 E. 21st Street Chicago, Illinois 


| 

















Students’ Chemistry Desk No. 862 


A favorite in many laboratories. Accom- 
modates 16 students, working in-sections of 8. 


For the Teaching of 
Chemistry 


For the teaching of Chemistry, as well 
as for instruction in other sciences, it is 
generally admitted that there is no equip- 
ment that enjoys the prestige and reputa- 
tion among educators to the extent of 


Laboratory Furniture 


Every Science teacher knows the im- 
portance of properly-designed, properly- 
built laboratory furniture, and how much 
influence it exerts upon the character of 
work of the students. 

Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture has 
been endorsed by educational authorities 
in every state in the United States. Its 
superior design, better construction and 
finer finish have made Kewaunee Equip- 
ment the choice for thousands of labora- 
tories in our best schools. 


Four Certainties About Kewaunee 


1. That Kewaunee is most scientifically de- 
signed for the greatest possible pedagogic service. 

2. That Kewaunee is made by men who know 
woods—how to select, how to treat before use, and 
how to fashion for long life and perfect service. 

8. That Kewaunee is moderately priced—that it 
is the greatest value in its field. 

4. That Kewaunee does stand up under service. 


Send us your floor plan blueprints or rough 
sketches. We will make suggestive layout for 
equipment to meet your requirements without 
charge or obligation. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE Ye. Ce. 


Cc. G. CAMPBELL, PRES. AND GEN. MGR. 
216 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Chicago Office New York Office 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Room 1511 70 Fifth Avenue 
Offices in Principal Cities 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
2422 Broadway Kansas City, Mo. 


Distributors for Kansas and Missouri 
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HERE IS SUCH noticeable differ- 
ences in these so-called August plan 


meetings! Differences in attend- 
ance, differences in content of program, 
differences in enthusiasm, differences in 
interest. Here’s one, Ripley county, if we 
may point out one as an ex- 
ample of the many good ones, 
BES sie with 100% of the rural teach- 
ers in attendance. Here is another, kind- 
ness forbids definite designation, a hand- 
ful of teachers are present. Here is an- 
other, St. Clair, practically 100% of the 
teachers are there and they attend dili- 
gently to the business of the meeting. 
Here is another less than half the teachers 
are in attendance and those who are there 
seem bent upon some other business than 
that of ‘‘taking in’’ or taking part in the 
program, they are in and out, going and 
coming, whispering and tittering. Here 
is still another, St. Francois county, where 
not only the rural teachers are present 
100% strong but all the teachers of the 
towns and cities with their superintend- 
ents and principals. The program is one 
to which the county superintendent has 
given much careful attention and in the 
making of which he has evidently consid- 
ered the needs and desires of the various 
groups that make up the teaching force of 
his county. The program moves with pre- 
cision, there is a happy, interested, busi- 
ness like atmosphere about the whole af- 
fair. 


Strikingly uniform is the correlation be- 
tween the counties with good programs, 
good .attendance, and lively interest and 
the counties with the highest professional 
spirit as manifested in the enrollment in 
the Missouri State Teachers’ Association. 

What is the determining factor? Can 
we place a finger on the influence in a 
county which determines what sort of 
meeting the plan meeting shall be? The 
problem seems to be worth studying. 


THE PLAN 


NE EMBARRASSING result of the 
extreme localization of educational 
support is manifest in the fact that 
in many communities the education of the 
NEGRO negro child is sadly neg- 
EDUCATION lected if not entirely over- 
looked. The law requires 
a given district to maintain a school for 
negroes provided as many as fifteen negro 
children are enumerated in the district. 
Competent authority states that no less 
than 3,000 negro children of school age 
are living in school districts that provide 
no schools for negroes. This is a disgrace- 
ful situation that a self-respecting state 
will not long countenance. 


ELEN TAFT MANNING in a recent 
number of MecCall’s Magazine raises 
the question ‘‘How Good Are Our 
Public Schools?’’ in an article under that 


caption. President Low- 
waa puenee ell’s address at the Boston 
SCHOOLS. meeting of the N. E. A. 


evidently suggested the 
subject to the author of the McCall arti- 
cle. She quotes his comparison of our 
schools with those of Europe in the mat- 
ter of preparation for college which state- 
ment is to the discredit of our schools. 
Lamenting the fact, as he alleges, that col- 
leges have to spend a year or two in work 
that should have been done in the public 
schools, he accepts the task for the eol- 
leges but insists that the work of the pub- 
lie schools be speeded up so that the eol- 
lege may have the student at seventeen 
or eighteen instead of at nineteen or twen- 
ty. 

This question of fault revolves around 
the question what is the function of the 
publie school? Is it primarily, to pre- 
pare for college? It is to prepare for life? 
Has it the duel function of giving instrue- 
tion which will at the same time fit for 
life and college? Obviously the training 
given in the publie school does not fit 
ideally for college entrance. It might be 
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contended that it should not. Plainly it 
is inadequate in many cases as a prepara- 
tion for life work, else why the large 
demand for college training? 

There is a growing feeling, however, 
that more should be done in the time re- 
quired for publie school work or that the 
time to do the work now done should be 
lessened. There may be something to 
the contention that twelve years of school 
work develops habits that do not fit into 
adult life and that sixteen years of typical 


student life does something to unfit one 
for this work-a-day world. Certainly the 
publie school should clear its skirts of the 
suspicion that it is making loafers out of 
the brightest, and raising the ambitions 
of the dullest without giving them abil- 
ities to reach their ambitions. Good as 
they are it is the school teacher’s task to 
make them better. Bad as they may be 
their product is not justly judged by a 
sampling that contains only the misfits, 
the failures and the ne’er-do-wells. 


PRESIDENT FAIR IS GETTING THE PROGRAM FOR THE BIG KANSAS 
CITY MEETING READY 


PROGRAM of Practical Profit to 

the Public Schools is a fitting de- 

scription of the plans that President 
Engene Fair is rapidly getting into final 
form. If stimulating men with stimulat- 
ing subjects, and practical discussijons 
are real attractions to teachers then the 
Kansas City meeting, November 14 to 17 
should have a record breaking attend- 
ance, 

Two Missouri Programs are planned. 
One on Wednesday evening at the Con- 
vention Hall will be addressed by the pres- 
ent Governor and by the Governor elect. 
The other Missouri Program will be on 
Thursday morning and will consist of a 
general discussion of our legislative pro- 
gram by leaders of the various organiza- 
tions supporting it. 

Thursday afternoon will likely be de- 
voted to group meetings and the chair- 


men of the various sections have been dili- 
gently arranging to make these of vital 
and practical interest to the various 
groups. 

‘‘Creative Teaching’’ seems to be the 
big idea that has directed President Fair 
in his selection of speakers. Mr. Yaw- 
berg, Professor Hughes Mearns, Profes- 
sor Thomas Alexander, Joy Morgan, Di- 
rector E. M. Sipple, Dr. Ella Lonn, Miss 
Olive Jones are among those who will 
contribute to this phase of the program. 
Other men of national and international 
reputations in their fields who will con- 
tribute to the program are Professor 
Chas. A. Beard, noted historian, Dr. 
Charles J. Galpin, noted rural economist, 
and H. H. Rogers of Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

On Saturday afternoon the teachers are 
to be the guests of the American Royal 
Livestock Show. 
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LL MISSOURIANS and especially all 
Missouri teachers are proud of the 
honor given one of our own teachers, 
President Uel W. Lamkin, by the National 
KEdueation Association when it elected him 
as its president in Minneapolis last July. 
Proud are we of the fact 
and prouder of the manner 
of his election to this the 
highest honor that can be 
conferred upon a teacher 
by his fellow teachers. His 
election was unanimous. 
So universal was the de- 
mand for Lamkin that no 
other eandidate was offer- 
ed in nomination and state 
vied with state for an op- 
portunity to second his 
nomination and to add a 
word of commendation. 
President Lamkin is a 
native Missourian. Born 
in California, of Moniteau 
county. His life has been 
one of close and continu- 
ous contact with educa- 
tion. His father was a 
teacher prominent among 
teachers and whose name is found fre- 
quently in the records of the proceedings 
of the Missouri State Teachers Association 
of many years ago. - As a student, a teach- 
er, a principal, a superintendent of Henry 
county, as assistant State Superintendent, 
as State Superintendent and as President 
of the Northwest Missouri Teachers Col- 
lege he has been a part of Missouri’s school 
system. Only for a short time, while he 
was Chief of the Division of Re-habilita- 
tion and Director of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education has he had his 
residence outside of his native State. And 
each of these years has been a year de- 
voted to the improvement of schools. 
To enumerate all the forward move- 
ments in which he has had a part would 


be to catalogue completely the larger 
movements toward improvement in schools 
that Missouri has experienced during the 
last quarter of a century. Mr. Lamkin 
began his teaching career early in life 
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and even as a youthful teacher his inter- 
ests were broader than his classroom. By 
nature and through the example of his 
family he has a sense of service and a 
native knack for knowing needs which 
lead him into the places that offer him 
jopportunities to work for 
causes that need him. And 
with this ability, this will- 
ingness to work, he rises 
to positions of leadership 
as naturally as water to its 
own level. 

As President of a great 
educational organization 
service to the profession, 
(we have predicted), and 
service to the _ public 
through the profession will 
characterize his _ policy. 
| And that this prediction is 
|} already coming to pass is 
| evidenced by his request to 
state associations that they 
| make greater use of the 
facilities of the N. E. A. in 
their state and local pro- 
@ grams. 

It seems but the simple 
logie of the situation that this should be 
the policy, since education is a State and 
not a national function. Certain it is 
that improvement in schools must be and 
can be only the improvement that the 
states make. It follows, therefore, that 
the National Association must do its work 
not as a great independent organization 
but as one working with and through 
state organizations. 

This, we again predict, will be President 
Lamkin’s contribution to educational or- 
ganizations; all states helping each and 
all working together through the N. E. A. 

As stated in the Globe Democrat of July 
9th Mr. Lamkin’s ‘‘is a position of in- 
estimable importance and the elevation of 
a Missourian to that position is a com- 
pliment to education in this state.’’ That 
he measures up to the requirements of 
the position and that he will fill it fitting- 
ly is presaged by his first official acts and 
guaranteed by a life of constructive serv- 
ice. 
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“Parents Know ‘Your Job! fy 


by BERTON BRALEY 
Reprinted from CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents 





Tuamten and happy as you may be at the advent of a baby 
(And who wouldn't be exuberant with joy?) 
You will presently discover that a lot of problems hover 
Round the rearing of a girl or of a boy. 
Love can’t be your sole reliance—it should aid, not hamper, science 
And, although your heart with ecstasy may throb, 
Sense and wisdom too are needed. Here's the motto to be heeded: 
KNOW ‘YOUR JOB! 
Building bodies strong and ruddy is a task for toil and study. 
KNOW YOUR JOB! 


Au your store of deep affection won't achieve a clear complexion 
If the diet of your little ones is wrong. 
Ignorance, however tender, seldom brings about the splendor 
Of a childhood that is gloriously strong. 
Health, both bodily and mental, isn’t something accidental 
And the child that stands out clearly from the mob 
Is a prize the world is gaining from a wise parental training, 
KNOW YOUR JOB! 
Nothing hit or miss about it. Knowledge wins—don’t ever doubt it! 
KNOW YOUR JOB! 








H ERE’S a mind and soul you've given to the busy world we live in, 
Here’s a body that is yours to mold and train. 
Building bone and mind and sinew calls for all the best that's in you, 
For the finest of your spirit and your brain. 
If you'd raise a child that’s splendid—vigor, joy and’ beauty blended, 
Blithe and gallant—neither vulgar nor a snob— 
Give yourself the preparation for your children’s education, 
KNOW YOUR JOB! 
Give your skill and knowledge to it; love will make you glad to do it. 
KNOW YOUR JOB! 








§ Copyright, 1927, by CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Superintendency of K. C. to Geo. Melcher 


HE BOARD OF EDUCATION of Mr. Melcher is a native of the Ozark 
Kansas /City, Missouri, deserves a region of Missouri. Born in Dade county, 
double measure of congratulation for and educated in her rural schools, Ozark 
its action in accepting Superintendent College, Drury, Springfield Teachers Col- 
Cammack’s resignation by electing him lege, and Columbia University. His de- 


Superintendent emeritus. 

forty years of service in 
the Kansas City schools 
and his unstinted devotion 
to them make him too val- 
uable an asset to the sys- 
tem to be dispensed with. 
By their action the Board 
has been true to their ob- 
ligations to the people 
they serve and at the same 
time properly appreciative 
of the value of a faithful 
public servant. 

In selecting Assistant 
Superintendent George 
Melcher for the place 
made vacant by Mr. Cam- 
mack’s resignation it 
seems the Board has dis- 
played commendable 
judgment in the inter- 
ests of public educa- 
tion. From a number 
of local aspirants who 
had a right by virtue of 
ability and service to 
hope for the position 
and from an almost un- 
limited field of men who 
would have graced the 
office they have made a 
selection that meets uni- 
versal approval. 


Mr. Melcher is out- 
standing in his quali- 
fications. Fourteen 
years of work as direc- 
tor of research and as 
assistant superintend- 
ent in Kansas City has 
given him a most inti- 
mate knowledge of the 
needs of her schools. 
His unbounded industry, 





His more than’ grees are A.B. and A.M. from Drury and 
Columbia respectively. 
Two colleges have honored 
him with the degree of 
LL.D. 

' His experience includes 
work as a classroom teach- 
er, the superintendency of 
small town schools, mem- 
ber of college faculty, 
chief assistant in the office 
of the State Superintend- 
ent of schools, teaching in 
various summer schools of 
the leading colleges of the 
eountry and his work in 
Kansas City as head of the 
department of research 

ot aan and efficiency and Assist- 

Supt. Emeritus of Kansas City ant superintendent. 

He is a member of 

Phi Delta Kappa and of 

Kappa Delta Phi; mem- 

ber of the National So- 

ciety for the Study of 

Edueation, having 

served three years as its 

secretary; he is a mem- 
ber of the Missouri 

State Teachers Associa- 

tion and has rendered it 

twelve years of service 
on its executive com- 
mittee and as its presi- 
dent. As a member of 
the state department of 
education he was active 
and effective in work- 
ing for better school 
laws for Missouri and 
many of them bear the 
imprint of his ability. 
Occasionally we are 


Geo. er New depressed by the ob- 


his varied ex- vious politics that govern the actions of 





perience, his training, his character make some boards of education and some boards 
up a set of unusual qualities that insure for educational institutions, sometimes. 
sane and progressive administration of The action of the Kansas City Board is re- 
tue school affairs of Kansas City. freshing to our faith in men. 
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A CHALLENGING SITUATION 
oe WE — IT? 
y Byron Cosby 


HE CONSTITUTION of Missouri 

reads: ‘‘A general diffusion of 

knowledge and intelligence being es- 
sential to the preservation of the rights 
and liberties of the people, the General 
Assembly shall establish and maintain free 
public schools for gratuitous instruction 
of all persons in the state between the 
ages of six and twenty years.’’ 

I think our Constitution makers knew 
what they were doing and saw with a pro- 
phetic vision the needs of an education for 
‘fall persons in the state between the ages 
of six and twenty years.’’ In the past 
fifty-seven years we have developed an 
elementary school, a high school, and a 
college. The elementary school and high 
school make an effort to take care of all 
persons from six to seventeen inclusive, 
and college education the years eighteen, 
nineteen and twenty. Our enrollment in 
elementary schools has increased not only 
as the population increased, but even 
much more rapidly because a larger per- 
centage of children from six to thirteen 
inelusive go to school. The same is very 
true of the high school enrollment. The 
evidence is found in that high school build- 
ings built ten or twelve years ago are far 
too small for the present enrollment. At 
the present time our high school enroll- 
ment is four hundred per cent greater than 
it was in 1900. Today’s high school en- 
rollment is fifteen per cent of our total 
elementary and high school enrollment, 
but fifteen per cent is only one-half of 
our possible enrollment. Thirty per cent 
of the total number in the elementary and 
high school would be the saturation point. 
We must get ready for this enrollment, 
an enrollment nearly twice as large as 
the number we have at the present time. 
Our present college enrollment is only 
two per cent of the total number enrolled 
in elementary schools, high schools and 
colleges. It is possible under our present 
social order to have in college twenty-two 
per cent of the total number enrolled in 
the elementary schools, the high schools 
and colleges. I am sure every one recog- 


nizes the growth in elementary school, 
high school and college enrollment since 
1900 and can easily appreciate the great 
increase to be expected within the next 
ten years, 


Do you know this table? 
College Attendance in the United States 


rere 121,942 
ET Sibi son pidanih hain 167,991 
PR a corer 266,654 
Paes 462,445 
NE 6~ dedi Galieanewor 664,266 
rrr 767,263 


This table shows that the average an- 
nual increase in college attendance in the 
United States for the past six years has 
been 50,000 college students or the equiv- 
‘alent of 100 colleges of 500 students in at- 
tendance. 

This prospective enrollment calls for 
more colleges than we now have or an in- 
creased attendance in the present colleges. 

We cannot expect new endowed colleges 
because men who give to college endow- 
ments probably will be inclined to sup- 
port schools already established. Denom- 
inational schools cannot increase in num- 
ber because of inability to finance them- 
selves. The past has shown a tendency 
for the denominational college to disap- 
pear either by discontinuance or by con- 
solidation. The denominational colleges 
recognize this factor and are departing 
from their objective of a liberal arts edu- 
eation and are emphasizing preprofes- 
sional and vocational courses. Two de- 
nominational colleges in this area adver- 
tise that they are preparing to give the 
B. S. degree in education. 

Economie factors, the recognition that 
state and endowed colleges have greater 
equipment and charge less fees will cause 
the great increase in college attendance to 
find its way into state schools. There is 
no reason at the present day, either in re- 
ligious, cultured or economic values, why 
a state school is not adequate to meet the 
needs of the problem. On the other hand 
there is an admission on the part of the 
denominational college that it must leave 
the liberal arts ideal and at least recog- 
nize the vocational ideal to some extent. 

Then the question arises how ean the 
state schools take care of the increased at- 
tendance that must come without greater 
support in buildings, equipment and large 
teaching force. I believe that the suc- 
cessors of the earlier legislative bodies in 
our present General Assembly will pro- 
vide the means for meeting this need. 
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A home town enterprise 


backed by national experience 


THERE are twenty-four Bell operating companies 
devoting their energies to telephone problems 
throughout the United States—for example, the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company, operat- 
ing throughout Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas and a small portion of Illi- 
nois adjacent to St. Louis. It has 27,000 men 
and women—friends and neighbors of the other 
people in their towns—working to maintain 
the best standards in telephony now known. 


In New York, in the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and the Bell Laboratories, 
are 5000 persons, including scientists, engineers 
and consultants in management, engaged in 
developing better apparatus and better ways 
to do things. 


The Southwestern Company with its 27,000 
employees has the use of all that this group of 
5000 in New York discover and perfect. Be- 
hind every telephone is the national organiza- 
tion for developing the telephone art. 


SOUTHWESTERN BELL 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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“Teacher Earns $52,000 
“In 32 Years 
“Saves It All 


“Lives Comfortably” 


UCH IS THE SKETCH of Professor 
W. Y. Foster’s financial experience as 
outlined in the headlines of a story 
published in the Sunday edition of ‘‘The 
News Leader’’ of Springfield, Missouri. 
A fairy story! fabulous! mythical! We 
admit that it sounds that way, but getting 
ahead has been one of Mr. Foster’s serious 
aims in life to which he has given careful 
attention and in this story is discovered 
how he did it. 


Makes His Savings Work for Him. 


His first year’s salary was $200 for a 
term of eight months. Out of this he saved 
$50 and loaned it to a friend. For thirty- 
one years this $50 has been working, earn- 
ing each year its quota of interest until 
today it amounts to about the same as 
Mr. Foster’s total earning did for that 
first year in the little one room country 
school near El Dorado Springs. Since 
that time, Mr. Foster has increased his 
earning capacity by increasing his quali- 
fications. He has worked as high school 
teacher, as superintendent of towns, as 
county superintendent and as a member 
of the faculty of the State Teachers Col- 
lege in Springfield, his present position. 
Each change has meant an increased sal- 
ary, each salary increase an increased 
amount set aside as savings, and all the 
time his savings have been at work. 

After he had been teaching five or six 
years, he discovered what the principle of 
saving by the building and loan plan 
meant and at that time he felt himself 
able to lay aside $20 a month for seventy- 
six months. This $20 was put to work. At 
the end of this time he received a check, 
for $2,000 which he says was ‘‘by far the 
most money I ever had in my life.’’ By 
the time Mr. Foster had advanced in ex- 


perience, training and acquaintance, to 
the point where he was selected by Vernon 
County as county superintendent of 
schools, the income from his savings was 
practically enough to pay his living ex- 
penses, so as county superintendent of 
Vernon County he literally saved his en- 
tire salary, an even $10,000. These sav- 
ings were invested so that three years ago 
he received a draft for $20,000 from the 
building and loan association. 


A Principle that all Teachers Should Use. 


The secret of Mr. Foster’s financial suc- 
cess of course is tied up with his profes- 
sional success, but in addition thereto he 
has consistently employed the theory that 
he must save and that his savings must be 
put to work. He says ‘‘I noticed that a 
farmer’s crops and stock all grew and in- 
creased in value while he slept. A teach- 
er, or anybody else working on a salary, 
doesn’t have anything to work for him 
while he sleeps, except his savings.’’ 

He considers that what he has done is 
unusual but says it is not extraordinary. 
‘Anybody on a salary could do the same 
thing. It is just a matter of industry and 
economy—thrift, people call it—and of 
everlastingly keeping at it. It doesn’t do 
any good to save a while, if you then 
take your money right out and spend it. 
You have to keep it working all the time 
to increase it.”’ 

His savings are now such that when the 
time comes for him to step aside and allow 
somebody else to carry on his work, he 
will have an income sufficient to support 
himself and family, and he believes that 
any teacher should have that as ‘‘happi- 
ness insurance’”’ for old age. 

Mr. Foster has set an example to teach- 
ers which they need to emulate, not only 
for their own good, but for the good of 
the schools and the children. An inde- 
pendent teacher is not only a happier 
teacher but a better one, and while we 
will not agree that any teacher can do 
what Mr. Foster has done, we are sure 
that many more than are doing it could. 
This lesson is perhaps of far more im- 
portance to the profession than some 
others which we pay more for in terms of 
dollars, and time, and energy. 
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is to keep step with its more modern 

urban sister has been a question of 
much concern to educational leaders in our 
state. That the situation is not so bad as 
we fear it may be, is evident 
when we make investigation 
of the country schools about 
us. Encouragement and en- 
thusiasm for the most zealous 
among us obtain when we visit 
such a plant as is found in 
Powers District, five miles 
south of Paris, in Monroe 
County. 

This district comprises a 
good section of agricultural 
territory and is made up of 
enterprising, forward-looking 
citizens who have made names 
for themselves not only in the 
county but in our common- 
wealth. However, Powers 
School has made its almost phenomenal 
record within the past four years under 
the administration of Mrs. Daisy Wills 
Nugent who has been teacher there during 
this period. 

In the spring of 1924 the school board of 
Powers School went as a body to Mrs. Nu- 
gent and asked her to take charge of their 
school. At that time the building was an 
old two-room affair, far from modern in 
appointment, and sadly in need of repair. 
The morale of the school was not what the 
district had a right to expect. Who among 
us has not seen a school deteriorate under 
the leadership (?) for a half dozen con- 
secutive years of as many pretty young 
*‘sehool marms’’ who are more interested in 
togs than in tutelage? 

Mrs. Nugent is a graduate of William 
Woods College, valedictorian of her class, 
a mother, and had had a successful teaching 
experience. In addition to these she had 
her own modern farm home less than one 
mile from the schoo] building and her son 
was regularly attending Paris High School 
which meant he must pass this rural school 
twice each day. ‘‘ Why,’’ the school board 
asked, ‘‘ean’t we have for the children of 
our district the benefit of experience, 
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What One Rural School Did 
Mrs. J. B. Roarrs. 





Mrs. Daisy Wills Nugent 
Teacher Powers School 


motherhood, and scholarship rather than 
offering here a laboratory for experiment 
with the untrained teacher?’’ 

In the fall of 1924 Mrs. Nugent assumed 
her duties as teacher. Interest quickened, 
the school grew, books and 
other equipment were added, 
and the district began to take 
outstanding rank in _ the 
schools of the county. After 
two years the old building was 
declared inadequate and the 
present modern one erected. 

This building is up-to-date 
in every respect. In addition 
to the large main room there 
are separate rooms for library 
and coats. The windows are 
grouped and equipped with 
tan-canvass-roll shades, the 
sort recommended by our 
State Superintendent for mod- 
ern rural schools. In addition 
to free-textbooks the school has a library 
of some three hundred volumes aside from 
seventy-five dollars worth of special agri- 
cultural treatises. The heat is from a pipe- 
less furnace in the basement. Here too, 
are tables and seats where the children 
have daily lunch and the very efficient 
community club, to whom Mrs. Nugent 
declares, belongs the glory for their good 
school holds monthly meetings and oc- 
easional dinners. The victrola with Wal- 
lace’s Daily Dozen and other desirable 
records furnish entertainment and in- 
struction for the children. 





The school yard contains two acres. Here 
are four teeter boards, swings, hurdles and 
a giant stride. Here the youngsters train 
for the annual county track meet held at 
Paris, Missouri under the leadership of 
County Superintendent, Julia C. Mason. 


When a community has evinced such 
proof of its interest as to put its money 
into these worth while substantial equip- 
ments it has a right to expect substantial 
returns. Powers School has not disappoint- 
ed its patrons. Following are some of the 
awards won by the thirty-five pupils en- 
rolled. 
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Frances Wills and Ruby Bridgford 
Prize Winners for Powers School. 


First Prize in Drawing and hand work 
1925 School 

First Prize in Spelling 
1926 Isobel Wills 

First Prize in Spelling 
1928 Frances Wills 

First Prize in Rural Scholarship 
1926 Isobel Wills 

Second Prize in Rural Scholarship 
1926 Frances Wills 

Second Prize in Rural Scholarship 
1928 Ruby Bridgford 

First Prize in Penmanship (Sheaffer’s Pen) 
1928 Edward Bridgford 

First Prize in Declamatory Contest 
1927 Dean Fields 

First Prize in 100 Yard Dash 
1928 Dick Bridgford 





First Prize in one- 
fourth mile race 
1928 Edwin 

Bridgford 
First Prize in Broad 
Jump 
1927 Edwin 
Bridgford 

At the rear of the 
school grounds are 
stables sheltering 
eight shetland ponies 
and as many horses. 
This means of trans- 
portation is perhaps 
not the least valuable 
form of physical ex- 
ercise accorded to 
this very fortunate school group. 

Mrs. Nugent attended summer schcol 
this past session at Missouri University, tak- 
ing eight hours in education in which she 
made an outstanding record. She will 
teach Powers School the ensuing year. 


We might add that the plan hit upon by 
Powers’ progressive people is one which 
offers suggestions for other rural schools. 
A school in the open country, under the di- 
rection of a mature, scholarly man or wo- 
man whose home is in the immediate local- 
ity eannot fail to enlist his or her best 
That continued tenure is a 
means to success is also abundantly proved 
by this school. 














Dick Bridgford, undefeated 
runner, winner of five med- 
als, 2nd in Scholarship. 


services. 


Experts Disagree on Spanking 


a i SO SPANK or not to spank’’ is a 


problem which has been worrying 

parents and teachers for years. 
Now the experts disagree on the merits of 
sparing the rod. 

Dr. John B. Watson, founder of Be- 
haviorism, Dr. Douglas A. Thom, Director 
of the Habit Clinics of Boston, Prof. Ern- 
est Groves, and many other authorities, 
voice opposing views in a symposium on 
‘*Spanking’’ which appears in the August 
issue ef ‘‘Children, The Magazine for Par- 
ents.’’ 

Dr. Groves says, ‘‘We have at last ar- 
rived at the point where we do not tolerate 
the husband’s beating his wife, but we still 


allow the parent to humiliate and hurt the 
child. What we would claim brutality else- 
where we excuse when committed within 
the home provided it is inflicted on a child 
and not an adult.’’ 

‘*What parents need to remember is that 
the general current of family life in the 
long run is the only influence of discipline 
that makes the child obedient. The spec- 
tacular crises are not the times when we 
make children obedient, but when we reap 
our mistakes or failures. The parent who 
is sympathetic and firm, clear in his ex- 
planation, and well disciplined himself, 
maintaining fellowship and building up in 
the child, through association, a spirit of 
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genuine loyalty, neither spanks nor allows 
his child to be spanked.’’ 

Dr. Thom says, ‘‘For every child whose 
conduct is improved through fear of pun- 
ishment, a score are made sullen, resentful 
and rebellious by the same methods.”’ 

Dr. Watson says: ‘‘It is perhaps unsafe 
to say that no child should ever be spanked, 
but no child needs spanking unless he has 
already been hurt by bad management. 
There are occasions when discipline can 
be enforced upon children already largely 
spoiled only by spanking them or by chang- 
ing their parents.”’ 

Prof. Leta S. Hollingsworth believes that 
‘In the practical emergencies of home life, 
the child who has not been reared by the 
best psychological methods is likely to re- 
quire ‘a good spanking.’ Parents must be 
allowed to live too.’’ 

What are the characteristics of a ‘good’ 
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spanking? The parent must never spank 
while he is ‘‘mad.’’ The child spanked 
must be under eight years of age or before 
the ‘‘age of memory,’’ otherwise he will 
bear a grudge against the spanker or a 
loss of self respect. The experts do how- 
ever agree upon some details. They all 
advise :— 

If you must spank, do it immediately at 
the moment of bad behavior. Spanking 
must be associated with the bad act in the 
child’s mind as the electric shock is with 
the instrument that causes it. 


Physical punishment of the whacking, 
slapping type meted out simply to indicate 
the parent’s annoyance at the undesirable 
conduct, has no value; for it only makes 
the child defiant and resentful and fills him 
often with a desire to ‘‘get even’’ with the 
person who punished him. 


A Study in Professional Ethics 


ROFESSORS Perry F. Gates and Mar- 
vin M. Millsap have recently made a 
study of professional ethics among 
teachers in which they raise and offer par- 
tial answers to several very important 
questions, 
Is Teaching A Profession? 
Addressing themselves to this question 
they assert that, without considering the 
financial problem which must be met, the 
steps of greatest importance must be taken 
within the teachers, themselves. Point- 
ing out that teachers range in qualifica- 
tions from high school graduates to those 
with degrees of Ph.D., they ask which 
group represents the true status of the 
profession? Which has set the standards 
of entrance to the profession? Which has 
been responsible for the uniformly low 
salaries? The answer to the two latter 
questions being, evidently, ‘‘those at the 
lower end of the qualification scale.’’ 
‘From the standpoint of the dictionary 
definition of a profession it is interesting 
to speculate on whether teaching meets the 
requirements. The Century defines a pro- 
fession as the calling or occupation which 
one proposes to understand and follow, a 
vocation in which a professed knowledge 
of some department of science or learn- 
ing is used by its practical application to 


the affairs of others either in advising, 
guiding or teaching or serving their in- 
terests in the practice of the art founded 
on it. The word implies professional at- 
tainment in special knowledge as distin- 
guished from mere study or investigation ; 
and an application of that knowledge for 
others as a vocation, as distinguished from 
its pursuit for one’s own purposes.’’ In 
our common use of the term, the authors 
add, we think of a profession as a calling 
in which there are rather definite stand- 
ards of ethics—guiding codes which have 
been drawn up and which are accepted as 
a basis for professional conduct by the 
members of the profession. 

After comparing teaching with the prac- 
tice of medicine and law the authors con- 
clude that teaching does possess many of 
the features of a true profession in all 
that the meaning of the term implies; but, 
they assert, we have no code to which 
great numbers of teachers have subscribed 
and in which they in general believe. 
Teachers are not jealous enough of the 
standards they hold concerning their pro- 
fession. A group consciousness is held to 
be essential to a profession and this the 
teachers do not have in sufficient degree 
when comparisons are made between them 
and physicians or lawyers. 
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The Effect of a Code of Ethics on the 
Teaching Profession. 


The writers of this study believe that a 
code of ethics for teachers will place the 
profession on a higher level, a level on 
which it belongs, and that it will correct 
evil practices. 

In diseussing the offenders it is pointed 
out that in all professions there is a fringe 
of unscrupulous persons who violate 
standards for personal advantage. Among 
teachers there is a large group who do 
not know what the standards are and who 
are guilty without malice of acts injurious 
to the group as a whole. These need pro- 
fessional training. They are entitled to 
it, and a code will contribute to their 
needs. 

A eode it is argued will beget dignity 
for the profession both from within and 
without. 


What Has Been Done. 


Thirty-six states and several larger city 
systems have adopted codes. The N. E. A. 
has only recently shown some interest in 
the matter. The existing codes are erit- 
icised for their having been composed on 
the basis of sentiment rather than from 
actual needs scientifically determined. 
‘*Teachers’ codes,’’ say these authors, 
‘‘econtain many sentimental pleasantries, 
and frequently amount merely to a harm- 
less idealistic creed.’’ These codes are 
contrasted with those of the lawyers and 
engineers; the former having developed 
theirs from a body af practices accumu- 
lated over many years, the latter having 
arrived at theirs through the action of a 
representative body. 


Weakness of Teachers’ Codes. 


On this point Messrs. Gates and Millsap 
say: ‘‘It is our opinion that the greatest 
weakness of the codes lies in the fact that 
they represent no method of enforcement. 
Most attempts to express ethical relations 





of teachers in definite terms and to con- 
trol them by tangible sanctions have met 
with hostility. California, Nebraska, Mis- 
sissippi, Oklahoma, South Dakota and 
Pennsylvania have practice committees, 
but we are unable to find a single case 
considered by any of them.’’ 


Principles Upon Which a Code Should 
Be Based. 


The most important principle is that of 
the teachers relations to his fellows and 
to the profession. Another is the teachers 
relation to his immediate superiors and 
inferiors which principle the authors think 
has been neglected. Not less important is 
the question of relation to parents, pupils 
and the public generally. 


Recommendations. 


1. That a practice committee be ap- 
pointed to consider cases of unprofessional 
conduct in the state. This committee 
should be composed of the president and 
secretary of the state association with 
three others at least one of whom should 
be a class-room teacher. 

2. The committee should be considered 
as a court available to members of the pro- 
fession for adjudication of cases. 

3. Once a case has been initiated by a 
member of the profession: The practice 
committee shall consider all such cases to 
which their attention has been called, shall 
give the accused a hearing, and then shall 
have the power to advise the certificating 
authority that the teacher’s action war- 
rants the revocation of his certificate. The 
findings of the committee shall be pub- 
lished in the journal of the organization 
using capital letters as a substitute for 
names and places. 

4. It is recommended that the code be 
made a part of the curricula in all teacher- 
training institutions. 

5. It is further recommended that the 
code be published annually in the official 
organ of the association. 
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Joy or Drudgery—Which Do You Sell? - 


Evia VicrortA Dosss 


Y MOTHER HAD some flowers 
like those, but my father mowed 
them down,’’ said a little country 
girl attending the 4H convention recently 
while the group was visiting a garden and 
had just listened to a talk on ‘‘Landscape 
Planting and the Use of Native Shrubs.”’ 

The mind’s eye at once pictures the strug- 
gles of the hard working woman who longed 
for the solace and inspiration of a cheery 
bit of color. We will perhaps judge too 
harshly the man whose hard-headed, bread- 
and-butter attitude toward life made him 
deny her even this bit of comfort. 

Many men and some women have not yet 
progressed beyond the stage of the early 
pioneers, whose hard battle with nature 
made them regard as a waste of time every- 
thing which did not contribute to the ‘‘ prac- 
' tieal’’ side of making a living. 

The influence of this early attitude is 
still with us appearing even in the adminis- 
tration of some school programs in which 
time for anything but the three R’s is given 
grudgingly and denied altogether on a 
slight pretext. Happily there are evidences 
on all sides that times are changing in this 
as in other phases of life. Beauty is dis- 
covered to have a commercial as well as 
esthetic value. 

Not long since ‘‘The Atlantic Monthly’’ 
gave its most prominent space to an article 
on Beauty. the New Tool of Industry. Re- 
vently, under the titles ‘‘Design Becomes 

‘the Soul of Industry’’ and ‘‘Bringing Art 

to the Factory and the Machine’’ the ‘‘ New 
York Times Magazine’’ carried two feature 
stories describing the increased emphasis 
being placed by manufacturers on beauty in 
everything from kitchen stoves and kettles 
to automobiles and locomotives. Every 
large factory has its corps of designers who 
create new designs and translate them into 
the manner of the machines that will exe- 
cute them in textiles, silverware, or furni- 
ture as the case may be. 

Because we still possess a few of the fine 
old hand wrought articles made before the 
days of modern machines we have placed 
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and 
have thought it synonomous with ‘‘beauti- 
ful’’ but nobody knows how many ugly 


a false emphasis upon ‘‘ handmade, 


handmade things have been destroyed. It 
is beeause a few workers wrought beauty 
into their wares that their products have 
lived. 

Because the machines easily produced 
many where handwork laboriously pro- 
duced one, it offered a temptation to mul- 
tiply ornamentation and the early products 
of the machine were often over decorated 
and ugly. 

Yet, the machine only does what it is told 
to do, producing beauty or ugliness aeccord- 
ing to the direction given to it. At first it 
was ruled by the idea of mass production. 
Today, more and more, it is ruled bv the 
mind of the artist designer and produces 
beauty that the masses mav buv where once 
onlv wealth could afford beauty. 

President Coolidge in a recent address 
hefore the American Federation of Art. re- 
joices that this new discovery of the com- 
mercial value of art ‘‘gives an opportunitv 
to bring art into the home. for graduallv 
but surelv. thru science and invention, we 
are banishing the drudgery of existence 
and are bringing into everv avenue of liv- 
ine a touch of the artistic.’’ 

Life is made up largelv of doing things 
and in everything we do from morning till 
night, there is nothing which we may not 
do more or less beautifully: and quite gen- 
erally hanniness and inspiration will in- 
crease or decrease in direct ratio with the 
element of beauty. This anplies daily in 
the classroom. It is possible to reduce an 
art lesson to drudgery. It is also possible 
to make a fine art of a lesson in arithmetic, 
and beauty pays in the classroom as well 
as in the factory. 

We frequently hear the expression, ‘‘sell 
the schools to the people”’ a job quite im- 
perative in Missouri in this year 1928, but 
may not a great factor in that job be to 
sell them also to the pupils by making life 
in the schoolroom a beautiful and fascinat- 
ing experience. When life is a dull round 
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of ‘‘taking the next lesson’’ or correcting 
errors in English and spelling, the energy 
expended drops to its lowest level. 

When something special is going on, be 
it a poster illustration, attractive booklets, 
a dramatization or other program, the thrill 
of pleasurable activity stimulates energy 
toward more and better work and often re- 
leases unexpected talent. 

A few still left among us of the type 
who would mow down the flowers in the 
yard would in school mow down all pleas- 
urable experiences on the supposition that 
profitable work must be drudgery and that 
if anyone is having a good time he is not 
working. But such a view is near-sighted. 
A little thoughtful, honest observation will 
soon prove that attractive classrooms stim- 
ulate pride, and that attractive methods 
create a happy atmosphere and reduce to 
the minimum the sullen opposition of the 
unhappy pupil. ‘‘But that sort of a pro- 
gram takes more time,’’ say you? Yes. It 
may take more time and more of the teach- 
er’s energy but measured in terms of real 
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growth, beauty and happiness it will pay 
well on the investment. 

Under the title of ‘‘Barter’’ one of Mis- 
souri’s poet daughters, Sara Teasdale, 
sings thus, 


Life has loveliness to sell, 
All beautiful and splendid things, 
Blue waves whitened on a cliff, 
Soaring fire that sways and sings, 
And children’s faces looking up 
Holding wonder like a cup. 


Life has loveliness to sell, 

Music like a curve of gold, 
Scent of pine trees in the rain, 

Eyes that love you, arms that hold, 
And for your spirit’s still delight, 
Holy thoughts that star the night. 


Spend all you have for loveliness, 
Buy it and never count the cost; 
For one white singing hour of peace 
Count many a year of strife well lost, 
And for a breath of ecstasy 
Give all you have been, or could be. 


Ane well chosen maps will have 
much to do with impressing facts 
on your pupils and creating a stimulat- 
ing, atmosphere for the recitations in 
which they are engaged. G Histo: 

and geography maps—both are a chal- 
lenge to his ng, a stimulus to 
his imagination. Q Start the coming 
school year with maps chosen trom 
the Johnston-Nystrom line of mate- 
rial for Geography, History and Bi- 
ology. Over a century of map making 
experience is your protection. Q Pin 
this adtoyour letterhead, tellus in what 
subject you are interested, mail and we 
shall be pleased to send you special in- 
formation whichyou will find valuable. 


AJ.NYSTROM & Co. 


SCHOOL MAPS, GLOBES & CHARTS 


Elston : Chicago, 
3 y ° laa Illinois 249 
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Missouri State Park System 


By William R. Draper, (Written for School and Community) 


UCH DEPENDS upon the charm of the 
woods, mountain and stream in commun- 
ity development. The Ozarks of Missouri 
have the natural background as a national 


playground, but until lately, 
little effort has been made to 
modernize them to such an ex- 
tent the public could enjoy the 
rustic beauty of this rough and 
rugged country. 


Now, the state game and fish 
department have taken hold 
with vigor of a comprehensive 
program to stock the streams 
with fish, the woods with game 
and make the twelve state 
parks ideal spots for the vaca- 
tionist and tourist. The ac- 
tual work of bringing back 
those good old fishing and 
hunting days when the Ozarks 
were a haven to sportsmen, is 
having the best and most ener- 
getic efforts of Keith McCanse, 
Missouri game and fish com- 
missioner, 

Missouri now owns 36,000 
acres of land divided into 
twelve separate tracts and des- 
ignated as state parks. Ten 
of these*are in the Ozarks. 
Upon these parks are seven of 
the largest springs in the 
United States, gushing forth 





Daniel Boone, when that intrepid hunter and 
trapper came and settled here, and brought 
colonists whose descendants now comprise the 
pioneer stock of this commonwealth. Missouri 
will again become a great game 
state, and the state parks are 
to be made the playground for 
the entire middle west. 


Combined with this work of 
providing more fish and game, 
the state is also making of 
these parks places of recrea- 
tion, such as fishing, hunting, 
swimming, boating and horse 
back -riding. Camp grounds 
have been built and equipped. 
In some of the state parks 
hotels and cabins have been 
erected. Good gravel roads 
have been built to the edge of 
nearly all the state parks. 
The state and federal govern- 
ment have constructed con- 
crete and gravel roads through- 
out the Ozark country. It is 
now possible to drive thru the 
Ozarks any day or month of 
the year. 

Missouri’s game has until re- 
cently been in process of de- 
struction since the days of 
Daniel Boone. Missouri had 
more game than she knew what 
to do with. We used it wan- 





800 million gallons of water 
daily. Originating in, or flow- 
ing thru the parks, are nearly 
all of the famous bass and trout fishing streams 
of the mountain country. 

To furnish stock for these streams and for 
the 175 lakes and 15,000 miles of fishing wat- 
ers -in Missouri, are now being operated at 
full capacity the seven state fish hatcheries. 
In the past three years more than ten mil- 
lion fish have been raised in these hatcheries 
and placed in public waters. 

To provide more deer, wild turkey, quail 
and pheasant, the state game and fish depart- 
ment have established in five of the state 
parks game sanctuaries, covering nearly 10,000 
acres of land. They have also leased, under 
a recent act of the Missouri legislature, about 
25,000 acres of land—mainly north of the Mis- 
souri river—for auxiliary game refuges. Even- 
tually the auxiliary game refuges will cover 
100,000 acres and there will be one in nearly 
every county in Missouri. Deer and wild tur- 
key are raised in the state park sanctuaries, 
while in the leased auxiliary refuges ‘are 
quail and pheasant. 

It is indeed a stupendous work now under 
way to bring back to Missouri the days of 


Kieth McCanse 
State Game Warden 





tonly. Then we came to a sud- 
den realization unless some- 
thing was done, the charm of 
outdoor life in the Ozarks would vanish. Now, 
as a result of an educational campaign the 
people of Missouri have experienced a change 
of sentiment. The state parks embrace the 
beauty spots of the Ozarks and are richly 
colored in history and tradition. 

Since this campaign for restoration of wild 
life in Missouri has been under way, the people 
of the state have become more and more in- 
terested in fishing and hunting. Receipts of 
the fish and game department have trebled 
since Commissioner McCanse became identi- 
fied with the department and started his re- 
stocking program. Last year revenues of the 
department reached $335,000, and more than 
250,000 fishing and hunting licenses were 
bought. Inasmuch as these funds are used 
to buy park lands, build and equip fish hatch- 
eries, import game and fish and keep a force 
of wardens afield not only protecting game, 
but teaching a better appreciation of field and 
stream life, so it will be seen that sport is 
paying its way. 

The state does not appropriate any money to 
maintain the fish and game department. Taxes 
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Deer newly liberated at Deer Run State Park. 


are in no way increased by expenditures for 
parks and refuges. At the same time the 
state is acquiring additional assets in the way 
of these tracts of beautiful land, and making 
for its own people and those who come visit- 
ing, something worth while. Other states 
have been attracted to this work and have sent 
park experts here to study the work. A large 
force of experts are employed in assisting the 
game and fish department to carry out its 
program. There are men in charge of park 
development, fish hatcheries, game refuge 
work, fish and game protection—each an ex- 
pert in his line. Recently in order to inform 
the people of Missouri of this work, the writer 
began a tour of the state parks and refuges, 
and as a result all of the important daily news- 
papers and news distributing organizations 
have been carrying articles about the parks, 
the game and fish propagation work and the 
establishment of auxiliary game refuges in 
north Missouri. I find that our own people 
were unaware, to a large extent, of just what 
Missouri possesses and what she was doing, to 
build up a big Outdoor Life program. 

Bennett Spring State Park is located in La- 
clede county, 13 miles west of Lebanon, con- 
tains 573 acres and cost $40,000. Bennett 
Spring flows 72 million gallons of water daily 
and forms a beautiful trout stream two miles 
long through the state park and empties into 
Niangua river. Here at the village of Brice 
is a state hotel and numerous cabins, also a 
tourist park of thirty acres. A fish hatchery 
at this place has furnished in the last four 
years more than one million trout for public 
streams. 

Sequoita State Park and fish hatchery is six 
miles south of Springfield, contains 14 acres 
cost $23,700 and is one of the best equipped 
fish hatcheries in the Middle West. As this 
is on highway No. 65 and a gateway to the 
Lake Taneycomo country, the camp grounds 
here are much used by tourists. There is an 
underground cave and river here of much in- 
terest. It is probable the park will be en- 
larged. 

Deer Run State Park is located in Reynolds 
county, contains over 6,000 acres and cost 
$19,700. The park starts two miles west of 
Ellington, and no road has been or is likely 
to be built into this park, as it is used ex- 
clusively for deer and wild turkey raising. 


Once this park was covered with virgin pine, 
and there are now fifteen million young pine 
trees growing. A fire tower has been erected, 
fire protection lines cut around the outside 
boundry, and a forester placed in charge. It 
is intended to restore the pines in this tract. 

Indian Trails State Park in Dent county 
near Salem is the largest tract owned, con- 
tains 13,253 acres and cost $59,330. It is also 
a game breeding park, altho many boy scout 
troops use it for a summer camp ground. This 
is a tract of cut over hardwood timber and the 
reforestation program is in effect, to regrow 
the white and black oak trees that once thick- 
ly covered the ground. There are hundreds of 
deer and wild turkey being raised here, also 
bear and beaver. 

Round Springs state park in northern Shan- 
non county is immediately on state highway 
No. 19, one of the most scenic roads in the 
Ozarks. The park contains 76 acres and 
cost $5,000. It lies for almost a mile along 
Current river. Round Spring itself is a curi- 
osity, is 90 feet deep, perfectly round and the 
water crystal clear. The spring is 35 feet 
in diameter, flows from the bottom, empties 
into a small cave, thence into an open branch 
along which the game and fish department 
have constructed camp grounds. A splendid 
place to go and camp for a week. Fishing, 
boating and swimming to your heart’s con- 
tent. 

Alley Springs state park is also in Shannon 
county, about 15 miles southwest of Round 
Spring. It covers 427 acres, cost $31,500 and 
its very isolation makes of it a perfect re- 
treat for vacationists. Here another big 
spring comes from beneath a circular bluff, 
and flows seventy million gallons of water 
daily. Good trout and bass fishing is to be 
had in the spring branch also in Jack’s Fork 
creek, which flows by the park on the south. 
Good camp ground, a rustic store, a big 
cave for exploring, plenty of ancient lore to 
attract one. The native element hereabout can 
give you plenty of material for writing. 

Big Spring State Park in Carter county, 
five miles south of Van Buren is made famous 
by the Big Spring—second largest in the 
United States and flowing an average of 300 
million gallons of water daily. Big Spring 
State Park contains 4,946 acres of land and 
cost $22,500. The entire tract is fenced as a 
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game sanctuary and Uncle Ike Rose, a 72 year 
old woodsman lives in a remote place three 
miles from the spring, and is both line rider 
and game supervisor. This park is alive with 
deer and wild turkey but it is unlawful to hunt 
in the park at any time. However, there are 
plenty of good fishing, float trips and swim- 
ming on Current river which flows past the 
camp ground and thrt the park. 

Mark Twain State Park is located near 
Florida in Monroe county, contains 100 acres 
of land, cost $5,000 and is notable as being the 
birthplace of Missouri’s famous humorist. 
However, the game and fish department have 
improved the park into a good tourist ground 
and there is good fishing in Salt river which 
flows by. The country is rough and rugged 
in this district. 

Arrow Rock State Park, contains thirty 
acres, cost $5,000, and is situated in Saline 
county, near Boonville. Here the Daughters 
of the American Revolution operate the fam- 
ous Arrow Rock Tavern, once notable as an 
outpost of civilization. 

Sam A. Baker State Park is located in 
Wayne county near Patterson, the birthplace 
of Gov. Sam A. Baker. This park contains 
3,485 acres and cost $18,250. It was named 
for the present governor. Here are the high- 
est peaks in the Ozarks, ranging to 1650 
feet. While most of the mountains in the 
Ozarks are of limestone, here they are solid 
red granite. Forming high in these granite 
ridges is Big Creek, which dashes down over 











rocky boulders. Big creek flows five miles 
thru the park and the St. Francis river forms 
a border line for two miles. Both streams 
are stocked with bass, perch, goggle eye and 
jack salmon. Once this country was infested 
with wolves and wildcats, but now they are 
about cleaned out and here the game and fish 
department are raising deer and wild turkey. 

Franklin County State Park in Franklin 
county four miles east of Sullivan, lies four 
miles along the river Meramec, contains 6,714 
acres and cost $103,162. It is 65 miles from 
St. Louis. A 2500 acre game refuge has been 
built in this park and is in charge of Benton 
Dell, a quaint and loquacious woodsman. He 
delights in showing you about. There are ten 
big caves and numerous old mining tunnels 
on Franklin county park. One of these caves 
is lined with brown and purple onyx, anothcr 
is so large that in 1867 Gov. Fletcher held 
his inaugural ball therein. 

Montauk State Park in southern Dent coun- 
ty is rich in Civil War history. The old grist 
mill was built fifty years ago. There are sev- 
eral large springs which form the headwaters 
of Current river. This park contains 754 
acres, cost $29,400, and contains a small vir- 
gin pinery. Montauk village, second oldest in 
Dent county, is headquarters for the park. 
There are cabins and a state hotel at Montauk 
and splendid camp ground along the spring 
branch, covered with sugar maple trees. Re- 
ports of big trout having been caught there 
early this spring is a lure for fishermen. 
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A Reading Project 


Charlotte 


that the modern day education should 

recognize individual differences in chil- 
dren. According to this theory the child should 
be allowed to advance as rapidly as he is cap- 
able of doing. With this in mind Superintend- 
ent Ziegler assigned to the Fourth A grade the 
task ot working out a new reading program 
that would give the children greater individual 
reading opportunities. 

Much time and thought was given to selec- 
tion of material. About fifty new books were 
purchased covering as wide a range of subject 
matter as possible. Among these are found 
history, geography, travel, science, botany, na- 
ture study, animal life and story, astronomy, 
poetry, music and biography. About fifty ad- 
ditional books were taken from the Public 
School Library and to these were added some 
children’s magazines. 

A long, low library table was supplied so 
that all books were easily accessible. 

For the individual records the loose leaf 
notebooks were indexed alphabetically; one for 
each six weeks period. Each child had a 
sheet filed, on which were the titles of books 
read, and fastened to this file sheet were his 
reports—as he made them on completion of 
each book. 

The first six weeks a written report was given 
using the following outline. 

The author of my book is 

The title is 

My favorite character is ————— 

My favorite paragraph (or paragraphs or 
poem) is copied below. 

5. The best picture in the book is 

6. Is there anything else you wish to tell 

about your book? 

The second six weeks a picture report was 
used. Three illustrations were required; one 
taken from the beginning, one from the central 
part, and one depicting the end. With these 
pictures also was a title page and a copy of a 
favorite paragraph. 

Group reading lessons were not entirely dis- 
carded. Monday was set aside for the entire 
group. The next three days were devoted to 
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individual silent reading and Friday was given 
over to remedial reading. 

Standard reading tests for rate and compre- 
hension were given at the beginning of the 
term and at the close aside from the periodical 


Whechel 


tests. Each time the Superintendent numbered 
the tests so that in no way was the personal 
element allowed to enter into the grading. 

The group tested well in the beginning in 
both rate and comprehension. The highest 
point was made by a child whose rate was one 
hundred and eighty-four words a minute and 
whose comprehension was that of a fourteen 
year old child, or four years above her actual 
age. Her progress in comprehension as shown 
by the last test, was two and one-half years, 
which ranked her, mentally, at the close of the 
year a sixteen and one-half year old child. 

Taking the group as a whole the following 
points were proved. The naturally talented 
child went forward by leaps and bounds. The 
slow child’s comprehension improved but the 
reading rate, which is less important, did not. 

The median for the group was one and three- 
fourth, or nearly two years above the scale in 
comprehension. Out of the group of forty- 
eight that took the Thorndike-McCall tests, 
there were only nine below the scale median. 
Thus the majority of the group profited by the 
experiment. 

The mid-point of books read by the forty- 
eight who were regular in attendance, was four- 
teen. The lowest number read by any child was 
six books. Sixteen had read over ten books, 
ten had read over fifteen, and ten read over 
twenty. The largest number read by any child 
was thirty-two. 

The whole project was a source of pleasure 
as well as profit in that it brought a closer con- 
tact between the teacher and the individual 
child. The few minutes of conversation about 
the book with each child was beneficial to both, 
Occasionally, at first, a child was required to 
reread a book. Parts of the book were read 
aloud to encourage them and arouse their in- 
terest. But on no occasion was a child forced 
to read any particular book. He was allowed 
to make his own selection but he was carefully 
guided so that his list covered a wide range of 
subject matter. 

The children’s intense interest in the abun- 
dant reading material eliminated, in a large 
measure, room discipline. 

A child, given the opportunity to assert his 
individuality, will develop into a responsible 
little citizen, with a real purpose and joy in 
school life. 
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A Statement to the Public by L. W. Baldwin, President 
of the 
MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 


Building a Railroad for the 
Present and Future 


LL of the money that has been taken in on the Missouri Pacific, since the rail- 

roads were returned to their owners, has been spent for wages, material and 

supplies, new and additional equipment and facilities, taxes and interest. Not only 
that, but many millions of additional dollars which had to be borrowed also have been 
invested in the development of a better railroad. 


; It has been possible to obtain new capital because investors have confidence in the 
fairness of the American people and there is a general and well-founded belief that 
railroads should be permitted to earn a fair return. 


What has been accomplished on the Missouri Pacific has been done in spite of most 
adverse conditions. While it is true that the volume of freight traffic has been increas- 
ing, the freight rates, especially on the Western Railways, have been constantly de- 
| creasing. In 1926 these rates were only 26 per cent above the level in 1911, while the 
cost of everything that enters into the production of railroad transportation service 
remains at a much higher level. For instance, in the 15-year period there has been an 
increase in the wholesale price of building material of 78 per cent; in fuel and lighting, 
135 per cent; metals and metal products 43 per cent; wages 127 per cent. In the same 
15-year period railroad taxes have increasd 294 per cent or to a total of $388,682,377 
last year. 

Official figures show the average level cost of all commodities in 1926 to be 63 per 
cent above the level in 1911. Even the products of agriculture brought returns to the 
farmer, on his farm, 54 per cent above the 1911 average. 

And while this has been going on and millions of dollars have been spent improving 
passenger train service—purchasing new and even better equipment, etc.—the number 
of passengers hauled has been constantly decreasing. The American railroads actually 
| handled fewer passengers in 1924, 1925 and 1926 than they did in 1911 and the decrease 
in 1926 as compared with 1920 was 26 per cent. 

Western Railways have had to meet, in this 15-year period, an increase of 120 per 
cent in operating expenses and they have had with which to meet this increase only 105 
per cent more revenue. The difference, as is known, was bridged by increased efficiency | 
and economy of operations. 

The foregoing is a brief summary of the railroad problem. It also is a problem of 
the public. The public must have adequate and dependable railroad transportation and 
if our Great Southwest is to continue to develop as it should the railroads must be per- 
mitted to lead and point the way. 

Sympathetic understanding and co-operative assistance of the public are more 
needed now than ever before. There are many ways in which every individual can 
be helpful. 

I solicit your co-operation and assistance. 
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Scholarships and Student Loan Funds in the State 
and Councils of the Missouri ‘Branch 
of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


N ALMOST EVERY community there may 

be found worthy students who are unable 

to continue their education because of in- 
adequate funds. Loans and Scholarships which 
today are available for the self-supporting stu- 
dent make it possible for him to so conserve 
his time and strength that he may participate in 
school activities and no longer is our stigma 
attached to a scholarship boy or girl. 

In Missouri we have a State loan fund de- 
signed to help any girl or boy attain an 
advanced education to equip themselves for 
self-support, this moncy is to be repaid with- 
out interest when the students has an earning 
capacity. 

Councils in several cities have scholarship 
funds which are gifts and not loans, as in the 
case of grade and high school students loans 
these are not considered the best. The most 
notable of these scholarship foundations are in 
Kansas City, St. Louis and Springfield. 

The State fund, the CAROLINE B. ULL- 
MANN STUDENT LOAN FUND, is a depart- 
ment of the work of the Missouri Branch of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
It was founded at the State Convention held in 
St. Joseph, in 1923 and named for Mrs. Wil- 
liam Ullmann who was then retiring as presi- 
dent after four years of leadership in the State. 
The fund was started with moneys saved from 
the budget during that regime—and was aug- 
mented by a gift from the convention in honor 
of the retiring president. 

The fund is maintained by contribution from 
the Associations of the Missouri Branch, one- 
fifth of all gifts received by the State, one-half 
of all State Life Memberships and by individual 
contributions. This year the trustees are urg- 
ing that instead of sending flowers in memory 
of a deceased friend or relative the equivalent 
in money be sent to the treasurer of the Caroline 
B. Ullmann Student Loan Fund to be applied 
on a scholarship. The treasurer sends an en- 
graved card to the bereaved family informing 
them that a gift has been received to help some 
worthy boy or girl through college, as a me- 
morial to the loved one. 

The purpose of the fund is to lend money 
without interest, to enable girls and boys to 
secure an education that will equip them for 
self-support. 

The applicant must be a girl or boy of good 
health without the means to secure the desired 
training, and must be a graduate of an ac- 


‘credited high school. 


A girl or boy desiring a loan shall make in- 
dividual application in writing direct to the 
Treasurer of the Student Loan Fund accom- 
panied by recommendation of an officer of the 


Parent-Teacher Association and the Principal 
of the school last attended. 

The application with the recomm:ndations 
is then sent to the chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the Loan Fund, who, acting with 
her committee, will decide upon the merit of 
the applicant. A majority vote of the Board 
of Trustees shall be necessary to grant a loan 
provided this vote may be taken by mail. 

Applicant may enter only a college, univer- 
sity or vocational school in Missouri. 

The Board of Trustees are: 

Mrs. Wm. Ullman, Chairman, Springfield. 

Mrs. R. C. Abel, Kansas City. 

Mrs. J. F. Cook, Webster Groves. 

Mrs. J. N. Crocker, Sedalia. 

Mrs. H. P. Roberts, Secy.-Treas., 825 S. 

Weller Ave., Springfield, Mo. 

When the contribution of an association or an 
individual aggregates one hundred dollars, the 
association or individual may have the privi- 
lege of naming a scholarship. These scholar- 
ships are living monuments to those for whom 
they are named. This year Central High 
School of Kansas City, wishing to honor their 
president Mrs. P. H. Crane, named a scholar- 
ship for the little daughter she had lost—Mary 
Elinor Crane. 

Gifts were also received from the Kansas 
City Council and the Springfield Council and 
a number of friends sent contributions to honor 
family birthdays. 

Mrs. H. P. Roberts, 825 S. Weller Ave., 
Springfield, Mo. is secretary-treasurer and 
largely due to her untiring efforts great interest 
has been aroused throughout the State. Ejigh- 
teen students have been assisted in furthering 
their education and their letters of application 
prove how valuable and constructive this de- 
partment of the State branch of the Congress is. 

The teachers can aid materially in directing 
students in need of this help to make use of it. 

Gifts received go directly to the students, as 
ali work is voluntary and no part of the gifts is 
used for operating expenses. 


HE KANSAS CITY Council has as one 

of its most outstanding accomplishments 

the Mary Harmon Weeks Scholarship 
Foundation. It is named for Mrs. E. R. Weeks, 
the “Mother of Parent-Teacher Work” in Mis- 
souri, whose unselfish service has for years 
been given to the cause of Child-Welfare. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Kansas City Council of Parents and Teach- 
ers held in September, 1921, Mrs. J. O. McVey 
a former president of the Council, told of the 
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great need for a fund to help keep children in 
the pubiic schools of Kansas City. Mrs. Her- 
bert E. Fairchild, also a former president of the 
Council, hearing this talk, received an inspira- 
tion, the outgrowth of which is the Mary Har- 
mon Wecks Scholarship Foundation. Mrs. Fair- 
child, 2520 Chelsea, Kansas City, is President 
of the foundation and the board is composed of 
nine members, all former officers in the Parent- 
Teacher Association. 

This fund is designed to help children through 
any of the public schools of Kansas City, and 
many of the children receiving the scholarships 
have been outstanding in their class work. 

Scholarships are not given because of lack 
of funds alone nor for brilliant scholarship 
alone. They are award.d solely to conserve 
and develop for the city, state and nation, abil- 
ities in scholarship and leadership which might 
otherwise be lost to the world. These abilities 
must be indicated by a reasonable success in 
academic studies and by powers of co-operation 
and leadership in student activities. No schol- 
arship is given except where needed. 

The home or wherever the child lives must 
pledge a place and enough quiet for the child 
to concentrate on his home work. 

Applications for scholarship must be made 
to the President of the Board of Trustees, or 
any Trustee, on printed application blanks, 
which must be signed by the president of the 
local Parent-Teacher Association or the prin- 
cipal of the school. Applications for scholar- 
ship from high school or Junior College must 
be signed by representative of the Gold Star 
Committee of the Association of High School 
Women.” 

The visiting teacher and the Gold Star teach- 
er in the high schools are of the greatest assist- 
ance in discovering these children and dispens- 
ing the fund in such a way that all scholarships 
are confidential so that the child is not em- 
barrassed before his schoolmates. 

To date 189 scholarships have been given, 
representing an expenditure of more than $8,- 
500.00. 

The foundation is financed by gifts from pri- 
vate contributions of any nature whatsoever, 
and the Kansas City Council gives one-fourth of 
its earnings each year to this splendid work. 


HE ST. LOUIS Parent-Teacher Scholar- 
ship foundation, as it now functions, was 
incorporated December 19, 1924. Pre- 
vious to this time the fund was known as the 
Child Conservation Scholarship, and was fi- 
nanced largely through the generosity of Mrs. 
Chas. A. Stix who gave annually $1500.00 until 
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1923, and her sister-in-law Mrs. Elias Micheal, 
a member of the Board of Education who paid 
a Secretary to investigate the cases and ad- 
minister the fund until 1920, when the Board of 
Education provided this facility. 

At present most of the money which has 
made possible this foundation has been contrib- 
uted by the Mothers’ Circles, and Parent- 
Teacher Associations belonging to the St. Louis 
Council of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

The purpose of the foundation is to keep 
needy and worthy children in school, who would 
be compelled to work if this money were not 
available. 

A scholarship consists of $3.00 a week or 
$120.00 a year. 

Under the scholarship plan a certain sum of 
money is given the parents of the child at the 
end of each week to take the place in part at 
least, of the money he would earn if working. 
Each case where application for scholarship is 
made is investigated by a director whose busi- 
ness it is to recognize unusual merit and grant 
the scholarship to children who have done well 
in school and who will profit by further educa- 
tion. 

There are nine trustees of this fund: three 
being elected from the St. Louis Council of 
Parents and Teachers each year to serve for a 
period of three years. The present trustees are 
Mrs. A. J. Burr, President, Mrs. E. P. Walsh, 
Vice-President, Mrs. L. Haeger, Treasurer, Mrs. 
E. H. Brewer, Secretary, Mrs. R. E. Caskey, 
Investigator, Mrs. Geo. Eigel, Mrs. Julius Kunz, 
Mrs. John Kiburz and Mrs. L. C. Diesel. 

The St. Louis Scholarship Foundation has 
at the present time twenty-eight children who 
are receiving scholarships. 

The Springfield Council in November, 1922 
established a scholarship fund to help the girls 
and boys through the ninth grade of Junior high 
and high school. This is called the Gertrude 
G. McBride Scholarship fund and is named for 
Mrs. J. B. McBride one of the pioneers in 
Parent-Teacher activities and a former State 
President. The nucleus of this fund was started 
with proceeds received from the pageant “Pro- 
gress,” a pageant written for the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers and has been 
supported by gifts from individual associations 
and the Council. 

Mrs. J. A. White 860 S. Pickwick is chair- 
man of the fund and has been largely instru- 
mental in increasing it. 

The interest on the money is used to provide 
books and clothing to keep the children in 
schools. 
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An Outline for Sixth Grade History 
By County Superintendent Irene O’Brien 


8. Clothing. 


N OUR January issue we published outlines 

on Fifth Grade History which were pre- 

pared by Miss Irene O’Brien and used by a 
number of County Superintendents. The nu- 
merous requests for these outlines seemed to 
justify our publishing the third and fourth 
quarters. For the same reason we are now 
publishing the first and second quarters of the 
Sixth Grade History. The numbers following 
the various topics refer to pages in THE 
WORLD BOOK, where information may be 
found. 


HISTORY OUTLINE 
SIXTH GRADE 


First Quarter 


III. Life in the Middle 19th Century. 

1. Extent of the U. S. by 1850 or 1860— 
U. S. 1852, p. 5988; See List p. 5973 for 
1860. 

a. Use maps from 8th grade texts to find 
this. 

b. Note the much larger area—the results 
of the western movement—than in co- 
lonial days.—See Center of Population 
p. 5972; p. 5968a “What Jefferson 
Thought;” Compare maps pp. 5971-81- 
85-88. 

2. Home Life. 

a. Consider the southern plantation type 
—mansion house, p. 3368; Laniers cot- 
tage, p. 3328; negro cabins, outhouses, 
slave labor, pp. 5405, 5957a, compara- 
tive independence of each plantation. 

b. Consider northern or middle western 
farm or small town type—free labor 
and use of machinery on farms, p. 
5957a; factories, p. 2125; also Progress 
of Invention, p. 3027, shops and mills 
in cities and towns. Contrast two types 
and find causes for difference. Read 
Development of Manufacturing, p. 5961. 

ce. Types of buildings used; furniture, p. 
2354. 

d. Lighting, p. 1989—use of kerosene, p. 
3233; gas, p. 2400. Trace the develop- 
ment from early forms. 


e. Foods. 


(a) Sources—note greater distances from 
which food comes; causes for this. 
5957a Commerce 1511. 


(b) Characteristic dishes of south; of 
north. 


(c) Cooking and serving. Draw sharp 
contrasts from methods of earlier 
periods. Find causes of contrasts. 


(d) Causes of changes—invention of farm 
machinery, e. g.: reaper by McCor- 
mick, 1832. p. 3553, Opp. 96 Picture. 





a. 


b. 


Sources—produced in U. S., p. 5957. 
Note increased use of cotton; imported. 


Preparation of materials for clothing. 


(a) Production of cotton, p. 1603; wool, 


p. 6353, flax, p. 2204, on farms. 


(b) Transportation of raw product to fac- 


tory. Cotton Field to Market, p. 
1606; Wool, p. 6354c; Flax, p. 2205d. 


(c) Spinning, weaving and some sewing 


—in factories, pp. 5499, 6233, 1437. 


(d) Cutting and sewing by women—in- 


vention of sewing machine by Howe, 
1846. pp. 2854, 5323, 5328. 


(e) Styles of the period. 


c. 


Reasons for great change from Colonial 
period. 


(a) Invention of cotton gin by Whitney 


—close of 18th century, p. 6277. Note 
relation between this and increase of 
slavery. 


(b) Invention of steam engine, by Jas. 


Watt. Close of 18th century, p. 6224. 


(c) Invention and establishment in Am- 


erica of machinery for spinning and 
weaving—close of 18th century, pp. 
5499, 6232. 


(d) Note similarity in time of perfection 


of these machines. By 1850 their 
effect was very evident in American 
life. 

Second Quarter 


4. Schools. 


a. 


b. 


e. 
f. 


Buildings—contrast with earlier ones. 
Books and equipment—notice increased 
number of books. See American Book 
Trade and Statistics, pp. 830-31. 
Subjects studied—less emphasis on re- 
ligion, p. 5237. 

Free public schools (See Taxation, p. 
5238)—contrast with colonial schools, 
p. 5237. 

Colleges, p. 1473. 

Education of girls. Colleges for Wo- 
men, p. 1474; Woman Suffrage, p. 6347. 


5. Churches. 


a. 


b. 


c. 


Better buildings and equipmenz. ; 
Less strict attendance than in Colonial 
times. 


Development of new denominations. See 
List, p. 4847. Each treated alphabet- 
ically. 


6. Recreation. 


b. 


Children’s sports—talk to old people 
about these. 

Pleasure of gatherings—house parties, 
barbecues, p. 589; dancing, e. g.: the 
cotillion, p. 1697. 
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7. Travel, Transportation and Communica- 
tion. 

a. Steamboats, p. 5353, and railroads, pp. 
4915-20—note greater speed and carry- 
ing power. 

Picture, Roads and Streets, p. 5028. 

b. Telegraph—swiftest communication 
known, pp. 5732, 5736. 

c. Effect upon country of these changes. 

d. Causes for great changes. 

(a) Perfection of locomotive, p. 3476, by 
Stephenson, p. 5547; in England, 
1829; adoption, and building of rail- 
roads in U. S., 1835-1860. 

(b) Invention of telegraph by Morse— 
first line built 1844, p. 3957. 

8. Government. 

a. Study general plan of state govern- 
ment—made up of three divisions. 
Show federal government as similar 
scheme. Keep this very simple. 
State: Legislative, pp. 3372, 5975; Up- 

per and Lower Houses, pp. 4974, 
5300, 5975. 

Executive, pp. 2112, 5975; Gover- 
nor, p. 2547. 
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Judicial, pp. 1613, 1615, 5975; Low- 
er Courts, p. 5975. 

Federal: Legislative: Congress, p. 1537, 
House of Representatives, p. 4973; 
Senate, p. 5300. 

Executive, pp. 4811, 1034. 
Judicial, pp. 5974, 1614, 5638. 

b. Stress outstanding figures, e. g.: Web- 
ster, p. 6235; Clay, p. 1411; Calhoun, p. 
1054. 

9. Activities for Pupils. 

a. Language and Reading. 

(a) Have a three-sided debate as to 

whether the steamboat, railroad or 
telegraph has been of the most serv- 
ice to this country. See Debate, p. 
1722. 
Pretend to be one of the inventors 
of this period—try to find all you 
can about the man whom you repre- 
sent and tell the class about your 
struggles to perfect the invention. 
See List of Inventions, p. 3027, and 
Inventors listed alphabetically. Read 
“Progress of Invention,” p. 3027. 
Check list, pp. 3027-29 for Inventions 
of this period. 


(b) 


THE HILL BILLY BUNNIES. 


By Ella Booher 
FATTY HILL BILLY. 


ATEFY HILL BILLY was the oldest of 
Pa Hill Billy’s family of five children. He 
had one sister and three brothers. 

Bobby Hill Billy and his brothers helped Pa 
Bunny with his work and they never forgot to 
bring Ma Bunny some dainty when they came 
home. 

Fluffy helped Ma Bunny with the house work 
and she was kept busy, too, for Ma Bunny was 
very proud of her reputation as a good house- 
keeper. 

But lazy Fatty would do nothing. That is 
he would do no work. He ate very much and 
often. He slept a great deal and got lazier 
and fatter. 

His brothers and sister were thin, straight, 
graceful Bunnies who were very beautiful as 
they went on errands for their mother, helped 
their father, or played about the holler. 

“Come on,” they would call to Fatty as he 
lay curled.up in the sun or in a corner of the 
house. “Come on, we are going to run races.” 

Usually Fatty would pay no attention to them 
or if he did say anything he would mumble 
something about being tired. 

They would laugh as they ran away or call 
back to tease him about being so lazy. 

However being fat and lazy was not the only 
thing which made him disagreeable. 





He would not work or bring food home and 
he would not go out to eat from the abundance 
of food in the “holler” but he would gorge him- 
self with food which the others brought home. 
When his brothers and sister brought food and 
hid it he would pretend to be asleep and then 
when they were gone he would get up and 
eat the best of it. 

Doctor Jack Rabbit, from over on the ridge, 
assured Pa and Ma Bunny that Fatty was 
not sick, 

“He’s just too lazy to live,” 
as he picked up his medicine case. “If I were 
you folks, I’d quit bringing food home. It’s 
lovely weather. Go out and eat your food 
where you find it. May Bunny will feel better 
and look years younger if she lives out of doors 
for awhile and forgets about her housekeeping.” 

Fatty raised his head a little, opened one eye, 
and heaved a great sigh. 

“Who'll bring my food to me?” he asked. 

Doctor Jack Rabbit was so angry that he 
could scarcely speak. 

“No one will bring your food to you!” he 
snapped. “Hunt it for yourself or starve! A 
good deal of starving will be good for you!” 

After a long argument Pa and Ma Hill Billy 
Bunny decided to leave their house and live 
out of doors for some time. 


Dr. Jack said 
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The little Hill Billies were not at all con- 
cerned because they were away from home all 
day any way. 

At first Fatty could not believe that his family 
would go away and leave him without food. 

In fact Ma Bunny had wanted to speak to 
the neighbors and have them see that lazy 
Fatty did not go hungry. 

“No!” Pa Bunny had said. “There’s plenty 
of food under his nose if he’s not too ‘ornery’ 
to go out and eat it. Look at him. He looks 
like a big soft ball! He’s a disgrace to the fam- 
ily. No real Hill Billy is fat!” 

The first day Fatty sulked in the house hop- 
ing that someone would bring him some food. 

When no one came he waddled to the door 
and called to some youngsters who were eating 
wild lettuce and asked them to bring some to 
him. 

“There’s plenty of it along the ‘crick’,” they 
laughed, “and on the sides of the ‘holler.’” 

Fatty went back into the house too angry to 
go out in search of food. 

He was hungry—very hungry—but he was so 
foolish that he blamed everyone, except him- 
self, for his wretched condition. 

He would not go out during the day to search 
for food and as it was the dark of the moon 
he was not very successful in finding it at night. 

After a few days he did not look like a big 
soft ball. He looked lank and his skin hung 
upon him in folds. 

At last he began to be ashamed because he 
had been so lazy that he had not learned how 
to find the food he needed. 


“Any Bunny, and especially a Hill Billy 
Bunny, ought to know that much,” he said to 
himself bitterly. 

One night as he lay curled in a corner too 
wretched to sleep he decided to start down the 
“crick” in search of his family. 

He was not accustomed to walking much and 
it was not long before his feet were sore but 
he bravely limped along. 

He was trudging along with his head down 
when he heard some one call his name. He 
turned to see who called and lost his footing 
and splashed into the “crick!” 

What confusion there was as Pa and Ma and 
Bobby Hill Billy Bunny fished Fatty from the 
water! 

He truly was an object for pity as he stood 
dripping before them. 

“Well, son,” Pa Hill Billy said, “you’ve lost 
a lot of flesh. Your skin looks more like a 
shawl that it does like a coat. What are you 
going to do—let your skin shrink to fit your 
bones—or pad out your stomach to fit your 
skin?” 

Fatty’s teeth were ready to chatter but he 
made a brave effort to grin. 

“I’m going to work,” he said. 

“He’s going to have a chill! Get something 
dry, quick!” Ma Bunny said. 

“There are more than one way to cure a 
prodigal son,” Pa Hill Billy chuckled as he 
made a nice nest of soft dry grass for the 
dripping Fatty. 


To Teachers 


—Sherman Conrad, Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio, Miss Mary T. Perkins, Teacher. 
Copyrighted by The Scholastic. 


I've brought to you the molten treasure 

Of my mind to cast and mold into some cur- 
rency 

Of greater worth. 

I’ve bound the wandering ways of youth 

Down to the hard conformity of books. 

I set my eyes upon the words of Greece and 
Rome 

To cipher out the cadences of song that gave 

To all the world a flowering lyric heritage. 

I learn the myths of Nordic gods and strive to 
find 

A door to high Valhalla 


Euclid’s magic mixes with the poetry that cries 

A want of one dark lady’s love. 

But you have promised thus: One day this metal 

That you pour all base and crude into the cru- 
cible 

Of study, shall come forth a precious, glittering 
coinage, 

A loveliness and satisfaction within your weary 
hands. 


Well, mark you this, I’ve trusted you, 
My youth and faith are yours; I keep the pact. 
See to it that you’ve told the truth. 


This poem is one of a group submitted by the 16-year old Toledo boy who won the first prize 
of $100 in the Witter Bynner Scholastic Poetry Contest for 1928, conducted by THE 
SCHOLASTIC, national schoolroom magazine. ' 
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INFORMATION REGARDING SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS 


HE DEPARTMENT of Education pre- 
sents the following lists of supplementary 
reading material needed this year in carry- 
ing out the work of the Courses of Stud. 

The number preceding each title is the cata- 
logue number as the books are listed by Secre- 
tary E. M. Carter in the Pupils Reading Circle 
order blank of your Missouri State Teachers 
Association. The number following the title 
is the price of the book. 

Your Association, through its Secretary E. M. 
Carter, Columbia, Missouri, will furnish these 
books at the prices named. Other books listed 
but without catalogue number or price can also 
be furnished. If these are also desired, Mr. 
Carter will, upon request, give you information 
concerning their cost. 


HISTORY 
D Class 
(97) Hiawatha Primer .............02- 76 
(98) Hopi, the Cliff Dweller .......... 48 
Myths and Storics of the Great Plain 
Ce) Bee Cle BAB 6 oko ccc cccccn ss 7 
A Child’s Book of Holiday Plays 
C Class 
(299) Camp and Trail in Early American 
IS BE ee = te a 72 
(300) Cave Boy of the Stone Age ...... 54 
(302) Child’s Book of American History .77 
(sae) Gonement Cine 2... c occccccscecs 76 
I SS RR ee ain Bj 
(333) Explorers and Founders of America  .83 
(255) First Book in American History .. .72 
(502) Stories of American Discoveries for 
EE .54 
(504) Stories of Great Americans for Lit- 
Sr SEN ha denna pukcaserss 54 
(507) Stories of Pioneer Life ........... 72 
Cee RUS EOIN, 6 fk 65 Kh ade e's es cecics 82 
(360) Heroes of the Nation ............ 72 
(539) When Great Folks Were Little 
Rsk Cn CSch Bei destes <5 72 
Heroes Every Child Should Know 
Historical Plays for Children 
(390) In the Days of Giants ........... 72 
Re Re ee eer .60 
B Class 
(550) The Life of Abraham Lincoln .... .43 
(585) Boys and Girls in American His- 
Td Rae. See eS Br 
Soe? MOUS GE CNG FES 6 oo cine ccc cn ones 59 
(588) Brief Biographies from American 


History 79 


ee ee ee eo) 





CGR) Cotes Be occ cccceccevcccasis .67 
(609) Community Life Today and in 
EE ONG 4. « ascacadt Pawan hon 86 
(632) Famous Men of Modern Times ... .65 
(636) First Book in American History. . .79 
(641) Four Great Americans ........... 58 
(666) Heroes of History ..........s00 .90 
(700) Last of the Great Indian Tribe ... .54 
ee eee eee 1.49 
(777) Real Stories from Our History ... .74 
(1031) King Arthur and His Knights .... .69 
Myths and Legends of the Missis- 
sippi Valley and the Great Lakes 
The Early Sea People 
The Paths of Inland Commerce 
Child Life in Colonial Days 
(678) How Our Grandfathers Lived .... .97 
(562) American Inventors .............. 86 
(618) Days and Deeds of aHundred Years 
MN. 5, il ehh ches biawke de <p 65 
(1005) History of Missouri .............. .90 
(1009) History of the American People . 1.44 
(1059) The Making of Our Country .... 1.51 
(1183) Studies in American History ..... 92 
(1226) Young People’s History of the 
NE I i eae bad ee 1.08 
(738) Old Greek Stories ............... .54 
(1109) Our Nation’s Heritage ........... 1.01 
(1100) Our Ancestors in Europe ........ 1.01 
(1054) Long Ago in Egypt .............. 72 
(1055) Long Ago People ............... 72 
(876) America’s Roots in the Past ...... .90 
(902) Boys and Girls of Colonial Days .. .54 
(903) Boys and Girls of Discovery Days. .54 
(904) Boys and Girls of Pioneer Days .. .54 
(1165) Stories of Early Times in the Great 
ee Ae ee pee eee 78 
(573) The Autobiography of Benjamin 
PUM bis cheb dc coves cuddvebids 43 
(817) Story of Our Country ............ 1.64 
A Class 
(949) Economic History of U. S. ........ 1.98 
(1154-5) Sidelights of American History, 
We 2B WEE EE do kedidbaanes each 1.08 
(1143) Romance of the Civil War ........ 1.01 
(1001) Heroes of Progress .............. 79 
(937) The Constitution of the United 
ME os Senate cee abe sees Cihat 1.13 
(933) Community Civics ............... 1.40 
(936) Constitution of Our Country ..... 68 
(1058) Making of An American .......... 72 
(1014) How the Other Half Lives ........ 1.45 
(922) Children of the Tenements ...,.... 1.80 
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(347) 
(375) 
(680) 
(681) 
(415) 
(549) 


(645) 
(646) 
(647) 
(648) 


(649) 
(643) 
(677) 
(651) 
(650) 
(652) 
(843) 
(623) 
(841) 


(720a) 
(810) 


(865) 
(954) 
(955) 
(956) 
(967) 


(968) 
(969) 
(972) 
(974) 


(1021) 
(1204) 

(552) 
(1018) 
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GEOGRAPHY 
C Class 
Geography for Beginners ........ 1.08 
How We are Clothed ............ 79 
How the World is Fed ........... 86 
How the World is Sheltered ...... 86 
Little People of the Snow ........ 48 
The Story of the Wretched Flea, 
goo ta 6a 044 4%.00 48 
Mustafa, The Egyptian Boy 
The Story of Akimakoo, An Afri- 
can Boy 
B Class 
Geographical Readers of Africa ... .90 
Geographical Readers of Asia .... .90 
Geographical Readers of Europe .. .90 
Geographical Readers of North A- 
MON 5 dace suse chs dese ke ean kee .90 
Geographical Readers of South A- 
EE inns osc naemdet eienwew ees .90 
From Trail to Railway Through 
the Appalachians .............. 65 
How Other People Travel ....... 87 
Great American Industries, Minerals .54 
Great American Industries, Farm 
Se ae Ae oe 54 
Great American Industries, Pro- 
ee eB ee ee ese 54 
Si te Se GE 5 cick decdeedssees 1.33 
Elementary Geography .......... 1.08 
Human Geography by Grades, 
SNe eck vaaurievedescewanss 101 
Missouri, Our State of ..... 2.52.06. .98 
Stories of Missouri .............. .68 
Missouri and Missourians 
Monthly Bulletin of Mo. State Board 
of Agriculture, Vol. 24, No. 2, Mo. 
Farm Census by E. A. Logan and 
Jewell Mayes, Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri, 1926 
A Class 
Adventures of a Grain of Dust ... .99 


Essentials of Geography, Book II . 1.76 
NN EE ET i eR ees 1.80 
ae 1.33 
Geographical and Industrial Read- 
I is tche wens <0:0d-kx 5 82 
Geographical and Industrial Read- 
DOI 5 ivicad ehWi dks Goes o% 82 
Geographical and Industrial Read- 
RE ccbdiswedhasece sees 82 
Geographical and Industrial Read- 
neg, Se SEE he a ae See 74 
Geography Series, Distant Coun- 
OT tia ak ae alee batieh tad .86 
BO Rr ae rere 1.82 


Type Studies from U. S. Geography 1.08 

Advanced Geography ............ 1.55 

Human Geography, Book II, Re- 
I a 1.76 


Geography News Bulletins, Nation- 
al Geographic Society, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


D Class 
ye © are errr 72 
ER, 4g ere .67 
Ce SI koe ckcscescseeeus 72 
Co 8 ee eee 79 
(353) Grasshopper Green’s Garden ...... wp 
(422) Merry Animal Tales ............. 77 
Nature Myths and Stories 
Little Flower Folks, Stories from 
Flowerland, Vol. I 
C Class 
(371) How to Have Bird Neighbors ...  .83 
Friends in Feathers and Fur and 
Other Neighbors, Book II 
(434-5) Nature Study for Boys & Girls, 
ae ee eer ee each .58 
(484-5) Science Readers for Silent Reading 
SE ED cach ewGacvewees 79 
The Bee People 
Among the Meadow People 
B Class 
Autobiography of a Butterfly and 
Other Stories 
The Tree Guide 
Legends from the Red Man’s Forest 
Secrets of the Woods 
AGRICULTURE 
A Class 
Animal Book 
Flower Book 
Bird Book 
(801) Squirrels and other Fur-Bearers .. .83 
(1096) Open Doors to Science ........... .90 
(729) Nature Study for Boys and Girls, 
a ie hh a a .67 
se) rer ee ae 89 
(793) Science Reader for Silent Reading .79 
(865) Adventures of a Grain of Dust ... .99 
oy OS Re re 1.08 
(961) Farm Projects and Problems ..... 1.26 
(1101) Our Animal Friends and Foes .... .72 
(1131) Productive Agriculture ........... 1.26 
(1052) Live Stock and Farm Mechanics .. 1.19 
(990) Hand Work for Boys ............ 1.44 
ARITHMETIC 
D Class 
(1359) First Journeys in Numberland .... .50 
Waldo Number Games 
Primary Number Projects 
(USES) Member TENS once cccccccccvcces 1.35 
ENGLISH 
(1353) English Exercises, Books III and 
_, (hip CEES oat aie ieee Pee 2 .26 
(1358) Exercises in Everyday English ... .43 
(1371) Home Book of Verse ............ 2.70 
(1375) Language Drills and Test Book I. .12 
(1376) Language Drills and Test Book II .12 
(1379) Literature for the Study of Lan- 
guage, Grades 3 to8 ............ .50 














SUGGESTED BOOKS FOR A RURAL 


(208) 
(16) 
(19) 
(23) 
(24) 
(33) 
(35) 
(36) 
(52) 
(53) 
(87) 
(92) 

(122) 

(141) 

(160) 

(171) 

(178) 

(220) 

(221) 

(231) 

(241) 





(479) 
(483) 
(251) 
(277) 
(304) 
(320) 
(325) 


(337) 
(355) 
(356) 
(382) 
(392) 
(395) 
(396) 
(358) 
(397) 
(430) 
(429) 


(443) 
(459) 
(461) 
(462) 
(471) 
(500) 
(535) 
(1750) 





(551) 
(580) 








SCHOOL LIBRARY 


D Class 
EOE ERED NE ER 
Bob and Betty at Home .......... 
Bob and Betty with the Workers .. 
Boy Blue and His Friends ....... 
NR ee a ced anak aie 
The Cat that was Lonesome ...... 
Children and Their Pets ......... 
Children at Play in Many Lands .. 
Cotton Tail First Reader ........ 
Cotton Tails in Toyland .......... 
Gener FUG co cccccccscceses 
Happy Hour Stories ............-- 
Cae ee SOO. 2. Cwcnccsaees 
The Mouse that Lost Her Tail ... 
TE cn pa bbiss se end eenae 
Pied Piper of Hamlin ............ 
Poppy Seed Cakes .....cccccccccs 
Sunbonnet Babies Primer ........ 
Sunbonnet Babies and Overalls .. 
Three Little Cotton-Tails ........ 
dL rrr 


(142-3) Music Appreciation Readers 1 & 2 


basweun babe ‘cdddedbeedse We Une 
Art Literature Readers 
At least 4 sets of modern readers 
including primer, first and second 
readers. 


C Class 
Adventures of Reddy Fox ........ 
Adventures of Sammy Jay ........ 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard .. 
Child’s Garden of Verse .......... 


Dick Whittington and Other Stories . 


East O’The Sun and West O’The 
ee RE RE Poet s 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold ..... 
Grimms’ Fairy Tales, Part I ..... 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Part II ..... 
DAD cwsncuneesesitncuwe 
Tn cin. kt panes eases oe sane 
J = arr eee 
Jimmy Skunk, Adventures of ..... 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book ...... 
NT irs ein tia aie aad oe Ma ee a 
Mother West Wind’s Children .... 
Mother West Wind’s Animal 
foo ene hanndndhe meee e a 
Nixie Bunny in Workaday Land .. 
Peter and Polly in Autumn ...... 
Peter and Polly in Summer ...... 
Peter and Polly in Winter ........ 
Poems for Study of Language, Part I. 
Stories Grandmother Told ........ 
a 6B CG ee eee 
i  f Sb oar 


(175-0) Poetry Book I, II .......... each 
(472-3) Poetry Book III, IV ....... 74, 


At least four sets of modern readers 
including Books III and IV. 


B Class 
Adseit om am Teegam ....ccccccces 
Cg EB ee ae re 
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(637) Five Little Peppers and- How They 
SN bs Koa kercure dak ndseukae : 
(661) Happy Holidays ..............0+. 82 
re i Se ce acuubieushe.d a « .92 
(697) King of the Golden River ........ 42 
(702) Legend of Sleepy Hollow ........ .54 
CF Ee) BORG BIOUO 0 asic vin osc oe cscees 16 
(739) Old Testament Stories ............ 25 
C70e) Get Weeer BGS occ ccccscccsece 72 
(774) Rab and His Friends ............. 40 
(785) Rip Van Winkle ................ 43 
(786) Some Merry Adventures of Robin- 
NE et tats ata k's eure aid eas 63 
CF) I CED. oc a ccaccvsceecue 61 
Cre NO TE oo ccacccdcsauns coe 79 
(801) Squirrels and Other Fur Bearers .. .83 
(815) Story of Doctor Doolittle ........ .97 
Ce OIE BREE cc ccciiccandecccnsn 52 
(581) Blue Bird for Children ........... 83 
(577) Bird’s Christmas Carol ........00¢ 43 
(999) Hero Tales from History ........ 82 
CET) DEOOUS GE TOG oo ccccccecstdcsic 1.61 
(855) Wild Animals I Have Known .... 2.05 
Master Skylark 
Book of the Ocean 
(770-1) Poetry Book V & VI ........ each .82 
A Class 
(1196) Adventures of Tom Sawyer ...... 92 
(874) Americanization of Edward Bok, 
ee rer re 84 
EO Ee cere ere .50 
Ce STONE ROUTE sp ccvdcuwestveuees 44 
(927) City of Seven Hills .............. 84 
(938) Courtship of Miles Standish ...... .40 
(940) David Copperfield ................ 72 
(948) A Dutch Boy Fifty Years After ..  .67 
CO SE RED on cccccvessasevoess 40 
Cy ais cick nas one ne eeee 40 
(S06) Covent Stowe: Face, o0<concvcericcse 40 
(1012) Hoosier School Boy ............. 61 
(1013) Hoosier School Master .......... 67 
(1017) Huckleberry Finn ............... 92 
Coe ND Dilek chi eaiadees ocaaiens< 84 
(1035) Last of the Mohicans ............ 61 
(1059) Making of Our Country .......... 1.51 
(1067) Merchant of Venice .............. 45 
(1098) The Other Wise Man ............ .62 
CURSE) PTS PCORTERD occcccccccsescs 54 
(1130) Prince and the Pauper ............ .92 
(1135) Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm .... ..72 
(1138) Required Poems, Book IV ........ 60 
(1136) Red Badge of Courage ........... .90 
See, Tt 1.20 
(1190) Tanglewood Tales ............... 43 
CEREE) BUONGIG BOUIE io nc sc sistadunscees 44 
(1203) Two Years Before the Mast ...... 70 
(1205) Uncle Tom’s Cabin .............. 83 
(1210) Vision of Sir Launfal ............ 40 
(1214) White Indian Boy ............... 1.10 
(1125-6) Poetry Book VII, VIII ........ 92 
An Argosy of Fables 
Myths Every Child Should Know 
The After School Library 
Our Holidays, Retold from St. Nicholas 
The Children’s Book of Christmas 
Land of Make Believe 
Boots and Saddles 

















The Boy’s Life of Mark Twain 
John Burroughs, Boy and Man 
The Prairie Fire 

Community Life Leaflets 


(1203) Two Years Before the Mast ...... 70 
Harve Riel 

(1124) The Masque of the Red Death .... .40 

(1090) The Old Curiosity Shop .......... .80 





HE SIXTH and eighth year’s work will 
be given in 1928-29 for the first time since 
the revision of the Elementary Courses 
of Study. Therefore attention is called to the 
following outlines and suggestions. 


DAILY PROGRAM (Courses of Study pp. 
15-19) 

Only one-half year’s work in eighth grade 
geography is given. It is suggested that this 
work be given throughout the year three times 
a week at the last period in the day (3:35 to 
4:00), and that agriculture be taught every day 
in the week at 3:00 to 3:25. 


ALTERNATION (Courses of Study pp. 13, 
14) 


D Class—Alternate in Elementary Science. 
Give work outlined for second grade. 


C Class—Alternate in Elemcntary Science and 
History. Give work outlined for fourth 
grade. 


B Class—Alternate in every subject except 
arithmetic. Give work outlined for sixth 
grade. 


A Class—Alternate in every subject. Give work 
outlined for eighth grade. 
(If for any reason eighth grade history was 
given last year, it should be given again this 
year). 


COURSES 


Agriculture (Courses of Study pp. 21-112) 
A Class, 8th grade 
First Quarter 
Lave Stock Surveys --~.......-<. 1 week 
ey ee 7 weeks 
Second Quarter 
Dairy and Beef Cattle ---------- 4 weeks 
Sheep and Hogs ---------------- 4 weeks 
Third Quarter 
3s ee er eee 4 weeks 
Vegetable Gardening ------------ 4 weeks 
Fourth Quarter 
an 4 weeks 
Farm Management -------------- 4 weeks 
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Important Suggestions Regarding the Courses of Study 
for Elementary Schools 





(1168) Stories of Useful Inventions ..... 
The Skeleton in Armor 
Marmion and Douglas 
Marco Bozzaris 


(916) Captains Courageous ............. 92 
(1022) In the Days of Queen Elizabeth .. 1.20 
CED GMI UIE vc Viste e0ne vccws aeoddns 65 





Arithmetic (Courses of Study pp. 112-146) 
B Class 6th grade 


Reading and writing Arabic and Roman nu- 
merals of common usage; common and deci- 
mal fractions; volume of rectangular solids; per- 
centage. 


A Class 8th grade 


Square and cubic measure; volume of cylin !er 
and prism; board measure; squares and square 
root of numbers; equations; graphs; common 
business forms as,—records, accounts, budgets, 
bills, money orders; percentage applications in 
gain and loss, discount, banking, insurance, 
stocks, bonds. 


Art (Courses of Study pp. 146-165) 


Pictures to be Studied for Art Appreciation 
(all. grades). 

Group II. These are contained in “Instructor 
Picture Outfit” furnished by Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, catalog No. 1305. 


In 


ig. - eee eee Sully 
ae Store Reem -.--.-..--...-- de Hooch 
Dignity and Impudence ---------- Landseer 
The Boyhood of Raleigh ---------- Millais 
Ce Corregio 
See ene LasGGR occccccnecwenns Millet 
Children of Charles I ---------- Van Dyck 
The Lookout—All’s Well ---------- Horner 
The Windgitle oncencus-na Van Ruysdael 


B Class 6th grade 
_ Representation; design; color study; 
ing; illustration; construction. 


A Class 8th grade 
é Representation; design; color study; letter- 
ing; illustration; construction. 


letter- 


Elementary Sciences (Courses of Study pp. 
165-186) 


B Class 6th grade 


First Quarter—Birds: trees; weeds; cultivated 
flowers; snakes. 


Second Quarter—Birds; trees; muskrat; bed- 
bug; cockroach, 
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Third Quarter—Birds; trees; bat; game. 


Fourth Quarter—Birds; trees; weeds; lawn; fly. 


English (Courses of Study pp. 187-223) 


B Class 6th grade 


Clear and correct enunciation and pronuncia- 
tion; correction of errors in speech; oral com- 
position; written composition—simple para- 
graph, social and business letters. 

Poems (At least four to be memorized) 
The Builders, Longfellow 

Road Song of the Bandar Boy, Kipling 
Columbus, Miller 

Psalm XXIV, Bible 

The First Snowfall, Lowell 

The Highwayman, Noyes 

The Day is Done, Longfellow 
Beatitudes, Bible 

The Flag Goes By, Bennett 

In Flanders Field, McCrea 

The American Flag, Drake 

Carry On, Service 

Abou Ben Adhem, Hunt 

Loveliest of Trees, Housman 

The Daffodils, Wordsworth 

Out Where the West Begins, Chapman 


Stories (For reproduction and dramatization in 
whole or part) 
Jungle Book, Kipling 
Robinson Crusoe, Defoe 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, Irving 
Some Merry Adventures of Robin Hood, Pyle 
Blue Fairy Book, Lang 
Treasure Island, Stevenson 
Dog of Elanders, Ouida 
King Arthur and His Knights, Pyle 
Heidi, Spryri 
Story of the Golden Fleece, Lang 
Squirrels and Other Fur Bearers, Burroughs 
Rip Van Winkle, Irving 
Bird Stories, Burroughs 
Stories of Norse Heroes, Wilmot-Buston 
Th: Blue Bird, Maeterlink 
If you have difficulty in finding any of these 
selections, the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation will be glad to give you its assistance. 
A Class 8th Grade 
Grammar: sentences; clauses; 
verbs; adjectives; adverbs. 
Composition: written; oral. 
Correction of errors in speech. 
Poems (At least four to be memorized) 
Recessional, Kipling 
For a ’That and a ’That, Burns 
O Captain! My Captain, Whitman 
The Last Leaf, Holmes 
Winter, Lowell 
America for Me, VanDyke 
Old Ironsides, Holmes 
Building of the Ship, Longfellow 
The Cloud, Shelley 
If, Kipling 
Bugle Song, Tennyson 
The Bells, Poe 
Interior, Colum 
June, Lowell 
Flower in the Crannied Wall, Tennyson 
The Rhodra, Emerson 


conjunctions; 
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Stories (At least four to be reported during the 
year) . 

Wild Animals I Have Known, Seton 

Prince and Pauper, Twain 

Ivanhoe, Scott 

David Copperfield, Dickens 

Kidnapped, Stevenson 

Captains Courageous, Kipling 

Last of the Mohicans, Cooper 

Roughing It, Twain 

In the Days of Queen Elizabeth, Tappan 

The Talisman, Scott 

Master Skylark, Bennett 

Westward Ho, Kingsley 

Black Arrow, Stevenson 

Men of Iron, Pyle 

Stickeen, Muir 

The Oregon Trail, Parkman 


Health Education (Courses of Study pp. 
224-246) 


B Class 6th grade 
Accidents; care of a patient; play activities; 
the body as affected by disease germs; the 
healthful home; sanitation and healthful pre- 
cautions. 


A Class 8th grade 
Disease germs; emergencies; sick room ap- 
pliances; contagious diseases; community health 
survey. 


Music (Courses of Study pp. 246-264) 


B Class 6th grade 
Singing: 10 or more songs from memory; 30 or 
more with words and music. 
Scales: All major and relative minor keys with 
their signatures. 
Music Memory: Identify 50 standard composi- 
tions, name composers of at least 20. 


A Class 8th grade 
Singing: 30 to 40 songs of musical, literary, 
community or national interest; sing parts 
of hymn music at sight. 
Music Appreciation: Pleasure in hearing good 
music. 
Music Memory: Same as for B Class. 


Reading 


B Class 6th grade 

Basal text; texts for different subjects: library 
books; children’s magazines; Current Events 
paper; work-type material; supplementary ma- 
terial, as—Blue Bird for Children, King of the 
Golden River, How the World is Clothed, Bird’s 
Christmas Carol, How the World is Fed, Hero 
Tales from History, Heroes of Today, Wild 
Animals I have Known. 


A Class 8th grade 

Work-type material—texts in various subjects. 
Reading for intensive study: 

The Vision of Sir Launfal, The Great Stone 
Face, The Prairie Fire, Community Life Leaf- 
lets, Courtship of Miles Standish, Herve Riel, 
Christmas Carol (Dickens), The Masque of the 
Red Death, Enoch Arden, The Skeleton in Ar- 
mor, Marmion and Douglas, Marco Bozzaris, 
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Evangeline, Gettysburg Address, Merchant of 
Venice. 
For supplementary reading: 

Two Years Before the Mast, Dana; Kid- 
napped, Stevenson; Old Curiosity Shop, Dick- 
ens; Stories of Useful Inventions, Forman; Cap- 
tains Courageous, Kipling; In the Days of 
Queen Elizabeth, Tappan; Oregon Trail, Park- 
man; The Story of the Other Wise Man, Van 
Dyke. 


Social Science (Courses of Study pp. 305- 
379) 


History 
B Class 6th grade 


First and Second Quarters: Life in Middle 
19th Century—extent of U. S. by 1850 or 1860; 
home life; clothing; schools; churches; recrea- 
tion; travel, transportation and communication; 
causes for changes; government. 

Third and Fourth Quarters: Life in Modern 
Times—extent of U. S. at present; homes and 
home life; clothing; schools; churches; recrea- 
tion; travel, transportation and communication; 
causes for changes; government. 


A Class 8th grade 
American History 


First Quarter: period of discovery and explora- 
tion; colonization; American Revolution; 
the critical period. 


Second Quarter: westward expansion; struggle 
for commercial independence; industrial 
revolution; political reorganization; sec- 
tionalism; the Civil War. 


Third Quarter: problem of reconstruction; tariff 
and taxation; industrial development; de- 
velopment of political parties. 


Fourth Quarter: the constitution; World War; 
immigration; how our country has grown. 
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B Class 6th grade 
Geography 


First Quarter—Missouri Geography—Missouri 
industries; Missouri transportation; Mis- 
souri cities. 


Second Quarter—Missouri History—Early his- 
tory of Missouri; Civil War period in 
Missouri; famous citizens of Missouri; 
Missouri’s care of her citizens; recrea- 
tional opportunities of Missouri; Mis- 
souri’s future needs. 


Third Quarter—South America. 


Fourth Quarter—Africa. 
A Class 8th grade 


The United States: Geographical position; 
surface features; climate; natural resources; in- 
dustries; people; sections; possessions. 


Spelling (Courses of Study pp. 379-385) 
B Class 6th grade 


About 550 words to be studied; 25 new words 
per week. 


A Class 8th grade 


Basal word list of from 650-700 words; 25 
new words per week. 


Writing (Courses of Study pp. 385-394) 


B Class 6th grade 


70 letters per minute with quality 60 or bet- 
ter, Ayres scale. Correlate with all written ac- 
tivities. 


A Class 8th grade 


Continue work of B Class. 


ANNUAL APPORTIONMENT 


HE ANNUAL apportionment of state 

school money for the year 1928 has been 

completed. The total amounted to $4,- 
244,047.39 which is $634,168.26 greater than the 
sum apportioned a year ago. This increase is 
due to the fact that the legislature in 1927 did 
not appropriate out of this money funds for the 
teacher training schools, teaching training 
courses in cities, county superintendents’ sal- 
aries and expenses for the State Department of 
Education as it had done in 1925. 

The rural schools this year received $383,- 
333 or $27,118 more than they received last 
year. Texas County with $28,362 received more 
rural aid than any other county. High schools 
were apportioned $89,855 which is $2,234 more 
than they received last year. Consolidated dis- 


tricts received $991,817 or $220,802 more than 
last year. 

Third class high schools in rural districts pro- 
vided for by the legislature in 1923 received 
$160,902 or $27,382 less than last year. 

Other items of the apportionment were schools 
maintaining opportunity divisions $109,027 and 
schools educating orphans from philanthropic 
institutions $38,887. 

The amount apportioned for each day at- 
tended was slightly more than six mills which 
is twice the amount distributed on this basis 
last year. 

The total amount received by each county 
and the city of St. Louis as special aids and on 
the daily attendance and teacher quota distri- 
bution are as follows: 
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Adair $ 26,089.44 Grundy 
Andrew 11,378.40 Harrison 
Atchison 12,661.95 Henry 
Audrain 15,815.95 Hickory 
Barry 85,302.42 Holt 
Barton 14,879.14 Howard 
Bates 20,241.82 Howell 
Benton 17,788.53 Iron 
Bollinger 25,367.39 Jackson 
Boone 25,717.73 Jasper 
Buchanan 70,048.63 Jefferson 
Butler 49,622.95 Johnsen 
Caldwell 12,719.33 Knox 
Callaway 15,003.19 Laclede 
Camden 31,160.55 Lafayette 
Cape Girardeau 34,847.21 Lawrence 
Carroll 14,597.89 Lewis 
Carter 18,419.65 Lincoln 
Cass 18,705.12 Linn 
Cedar 13,063.44 Livingston 
Chariton 16,511.83 McDonald 
Christian 46,363.63 Macon 
Clark 9,571.21 Madison 
Clay 24,687.34 Maries 
Clinton 12,727.88 Marion 
Cole 16,740.69 Mercer 
Cooper 14,244.19 Miller 
Crawford 40,635.64 Mississippi 
Dade 21,798.71 Moniteau 
Dallas 41.481.80 Monroe 
Daviess 13,231.70 Montgomery 
DeKalb 10,603.09 Morgan 

_ Dent 29,055.19 New Madrid 
Douglas 43,042.79 Newton 
Dunklin 92,897.68 Nodaway 
Franklin | 36,615.92 Oregon 
Gasconade 12,197.07 Osage 
Gentry 12,717.62 Ozark 
Greene 75,032.55 Pemiscot 
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15,016.03 Perry 9,818.66 
16,935.68 Pettis 28,563.95 
20,649.84 Phelps 42,862.57 
15,907.54 Pike 17,166.88 
13,333.54 Platte 11,557.36 
9,116.82 Polk 35,768.98 
44,662.55 Pulaski 37,550.14 
21,220.66 Putnam 15,254.82 
335,642.64 Ralls 7,915.76 
92,832.03 Randolph 21,327.89 
18,226.24 Ray 17,647.24 
18,360.95 Reynolds 37,557.08 
10,481.88 Ripley — 28,764.52 
29,953.88 St. Charles 10,468.79 
20,157.35 St. Clair 17,433.77 
33,098.02 St. Francois 48,502.16 
10,225.74 Ste. Genevieve 5,168.17 
12,818.30 St. Louis 122,129.75 
19,183.10 Saline 23,241.15 
15,107.93 Schuyler 12,051.53 
65,764.66 Scotland 9,330.65 
21,626.33 Scott 48,636.54 
25,772.67 Shannon 50,981.52 
19,673.34 Shelby 11,625.34 
22,323.54 Stoddard 72,962.75 
7,526.38 Stone 44,144.22 
18,621.77 Sullivan 17,660.48 
28,609.67 Taney 36,514.18 
tyre Texas 83,347.39 
14°391.66 esate persone 
14,268.06 nota a 
77,745.22 Washington 41,413.61 
oeereie Wayne 51,357.73 
,113. 
42'339.22 oo 44,121.84 
6,932.79 orth 6,742.16 
40,924.79 Wright 35,517.45 
106,861.86 St. Louis. City 422,972.80 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By Dr. H. S. Curtis, Director of Physical Education. 


Henry Ford and the Cripple 


N HIS Autobiography Henry Ford says 

society can absorb all its derelicts and pay 

them full wages without charity. It can use 
all its blind and more in positions where eyes 
are not necessary. It can use all its cripples 
and more in positions where legs or arms are 
not needed. 

He says that an efficiency study of his fac- 
tory showed that he could use nearly fourteen 
hundred men with only one leg, an equal num- 
ber with only one arm, several men without 
legs, several men without arms, and thousands 
of men who were feeble minded, pay them six 
dollars a day and have them earn the money. 
He says that when he put a blind man to count- 
ing nuts and bolts, he did the work that two 
seeing men had done before. All that is 
needed is a job analysis so as to set the legless 
man at the job where legs are not needed. He 
believes that the load that society is carrying in 
its blind, deaf, feeble minded, and crippled is a 





quite unnecessary load, a curse to society and 
a curse to the individuals. 

In order to get such a project under way it 
may be necessary for the school for the blind 
to have a factory for its alumni as well as its 
students, but why not? It does not seem im- 
possible to develop at our schools for the blind, 
industries in which sight is not necessary. If 
the alumni then settle around the school and 
continue working in the factory, there would 
soon arise a small special village, just as efficient 
as any other social group, where all the recrea- 
tion and social life would be suited to people 
without sight. In such a village there would 
be a small place for moving pictures, but a 
large place for opera and concerts. There would 
be a small need for tennis courts or baseball 
diamonds, but dancing and swimming might be 
nearly universal. J 

Mr. Ford believes the decentralization of in- 
dustrty is sure to come. He says that just as 
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rapidly as possible he is dividing his great fac- 
tory at Highland Park into a thousand fac- 
tories, each one of which produces only a single 
thing and requires only a single motion. It is 
easy to see how he might have at one of these 
factories only one armed people, at another only 
one legged p-ople, while at a third there might 
be people wtih one arm and one leg paralyzed. 
Of course, Mr. Ford, cannot take care of all 
the crippl_s, but is it not about time that society 
began to plan for its handicapped in some such 
way? 


The Training of Games 


~ VERY GAME which is given a place in 
EK the physical education program should 

provide five different forms of training. 

It is always a question when games are con- 
sidered whether the first objective is physical 
development, skill, or emotional tone and satis- 
faction. Most people would be inclined to 
place as the first objective the physical develop- 
ment which comes from the use of the muscles 
involved. To secure this result the activity 
must be vigorous and long enough continued to 
bring perspiration and a quickening of the 
pulse. 

A second result that is no less important is 
the training of coordinations or in other words 
the development of skill. There is no other ac- 
tivity which trains the rapid and accurate co- 
ordinations of muscles as games do. This train- 
ing is the secret of the largest physical results 
for the least physical effort. It is the basis of 
all grace. 

A third result which psychologists are com- 
ing to apreciate more and more is that all de- 
cisions in games are made in small fractions 
of a second. Correct judgments are iustantly 
rewarded in victories and by applause, while 
failures are subject to severe social censure. 
There is no other means that can so quicken 
the reaction time and make it accurate as can 
an exciting game, but in order to secure this 
result the competition and interest must be keen. 

A fourth form of training no less important 
than the others is the social judgments which 
the player must always make for if he is to be 
successful he must be able to judge instantly 
what his opponent is going to do and prepare 
to meet his action. There are few abilities of 
greater value in life than the ability to do just 
this. And along with this all the time goes the 
requirement that the player must cooperaie 
with other players in order to secure a victory. 
He must be willing to do his part as a2 nember 
of the group. 

Probably the best training there is to be a 
good citizen in the adult community is to learn 
first to be a good citizen in the child commun- 
ity. The real community of childhood is the 
playground where games are the chief activity. 

But, after all, perhaps the greatest function 


that the game plays i in life is in developing and 
keeping a wholesome mental attitude and tone. 
It is forever away from solitaryness and de- 
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mands always the social spirit. It prevents 
brooding and keeps the joy of living full. 

But in order to secure these results it is 
necessary that the interest in the games shall 
be kept at a high level. The unorganized scrub 
game on a vacant lot in vacant time will not 
do it. The only method which succeeds is to 
have a permanent team with a perman-nt cap- 
tain and play a series of matches with other 
permanent teams, and keep the record. 


EXAMINATIONS IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


The University of Illinois has just adopted 
certain standard tests as the method of pro- 
motion in physical education. The student is 
given a grade according to his showing in this 
examination. 

One of the great difficulties in all work in 
physical education has been the lack of stand- 
ards and the fact that we have no means of 
measuring results to tell whether or not defin- 
ite progress was being made. 

The University of Illinois is moving in the 
right direction, and some such tests as these 
that Illinois is giving should be adopted in 
other schools. For instance, here is the re- 
quirement in swimming in Illinois: 

Beginning Swimming 

The following activities will be taught in P. 
E. 13, Beginning Swimming. 

SWIMMING. 
Swim 50 yards any style. 
WATER STUNTS 


1. Bob across tank in deep end. 

2. Push off across tank. 

3. Dead man’s float (15 seconds) 

4. Standing dive (from edge of the pool) 

5. Skulling on back across tank (without push 
off) 

6. Swim under water across tank (body wholly 
below surface) 

7. Surface dive and bring up object from bot- 
tom (in 6 feet water) 

8. Inflated bundle (15 seconds) 

9. Swim across tank with legs only (without 
push off) 

10. Jump off spring board and bring up object 
from bottom. 
At the end of the semester a final examina- 


tion will be given. Each student must swim 
50 yards to get a passing grade. In other words 
a student who fails to swim 50 yards will be 
given a grade of “E” and excused from the 
balance of the examination. Students who 
swim 50 yards will be given a final grad2 based 
on the ability to do the stunts according to 
the standard indicated in the following scale: 


Ability to do less than 5 stunts—E 


Ability to do 5 stunts —D 
Ability to do 6 stunts —C 
Ability to do 7 stunts —B 
Ability to do 8 stunts —A 


_ Ech student will be allowed to try any stunt 
listed and will be given two trials ‘at any 
stunt attempted. 
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The State’s Neglect of Her Public Schools 


From Wirt Mitchell’s Democrat-Leader, Fayette, Mo. 


HE SLIGHT increase in the state 

school fund this year as compared to 

last year tends to obscure the real 
situation. When we compare the state 
funds that Howard County has received 
during the past few years we find that 
the general tendency is downward rather 
than upward. 

A news article in the Advertiser Tues- 
day showed that while the county received 
$17,461.28 in 1921 from the state on the 
basis of attendance, teachers’ salaries and 
special aid to weak districts, this amount 
had fallen to $9,116.82 this year and $8,- 
123.74 last year. The total for the past 
two years is only $17,240.56, or $220.72 
less than was received in one year six or 
seven years ago. 

Missouri as a state is increasing the tax- 
ation of the local school districts by de- 
creasing her state school fund. To indi- 
cate how greatly Missouri is shirking her 
duty in the matter of public education, we 
point to the fact that the state as a whole 
is paying only about six per cent of the 
total cost of the public schools. The 
county and township revenues yield about 
one per cent and the local district has to 
assume the remaining ninety-three per 
cent. Many states pay thirty, forty, and 


even as much as fifty per cent of the total 
cost. When compared with these states, 
Missouri’s six per cent is distressingly 
small. If all districts were uniform in 
size and wealth this condition would not 
be so unfair, but when we consider that 
the greatest inequality in local school tax 
rates exist, the injustice of the present 
laws become apparent. In county after 
county can be found districts lying across 
the road from each other with the widest 
possible variation in rates, ranging all the 
way up from 5e on the hundred dollars’ 
valuation to more than $1 in rural dis- 
tricts, and from 40c to more than $2 in the 
high school districts. Naturally in most 
cases it is the district that has the least 
wealth that has to maintain the highest 
tax rate. 


There is only one adequate remedy for 
the situation that we can see, and that is 
for the General Assembly to provide an 
adequate state school fund divorced from 
the general state revenue. 


There are a number of other things that 
will help. One of these is to abolish our 
small distriet system which is wasting the 
taxpayers’ money by maintaining schools 
in many cases for less than five pupils. 





A FRANK RECOMMENDATION BY 
FRANKLIN 


Sir—The bearer of this, who is going to Am- 
erica, presses me to give him a letter of recom- 
mendation, though I know nothing of him, not 
even his name. This may seem extraordinary, 
but I assure you it is not uncommon here. 
Sometimes,.indeed, one unknown person brings 
another equally unknown, to recommend him; 
and sometimes they recommend one another. As 
to this Gentleman, I must refer you to himself 
for his character and merits, with which he is 
certainly better acquainted than I can possibly 
be. I recommend him, however, to those civil- 
ities which every stranger, of whom one knows 
no harm, has a right to; and I request you will 
do him all the favor that, on further acquaint- 
ance, you shall find him to deserve. I have the 


honor to be, etc.—Paris, April 2, 1777.—Frank- 
lin. 





ORD, LET ME NEVER tag a moral to a 
tate nor tell a story without a meaning. 

Make me respect my material so much that 
I dare not slight my work. 

Help me to deal very honestly with words 
and with people, for they are both alive. Show 
me that as in a river, so in a writing, clearness 
is the best quality, and a little that is pure is 
worth more than much that is mixed. 

Teach me to see the local color withont being 
blind to the inner light. 

Give me an ideal that will stand the strain of 
weaving into human stuff on the loom of the 
real. 

Keep me from caring more for books than 
for folks, for art than life. 

Steady me to do the full stint of work as well 
as I can; and when that is done, stop m2; pay 
what wages Thou wilt, and help me to say, from 
a quiet heart, a grateful Amen.—Henry van 
Dkye. 
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ELLA VICTORIA DOBBS FELLOWSHIP 


FOR RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 
OFFERED BY 
PHI LAMBDA THETA 
HONORARY FRATERNITY FOR WOMEN IN EDUCATION 


For the year 1928-1929, Pi Lambda Theta offers a fellowship to a woman who wishes 
to devote herself to research in education. This fellowship is to be known as the Ella 
Victoria Dobbs Fellowship of Pi Lambda Theta. It carries a stipend of $1,000, $990.00 
of which will be paid in two equal amounts. One hundred dollars will be due when the 
final obligations have been met. 


QUALIFICATIONS. The candidate for this research fellowship shall have at least 
the degree of Master of Arts from a graduate school of recognized worth. In addition 
she shall have shown notable skill in teaching and significant accomplishment in re- 
search, and she shall have definite plans for further research. 


OBLIGATIONS. The acceptance of the fellowship implies the obligation on the 
part of the scholar to devote herself unreservedly to study or research as outlined in her 
application; to submit any proposed change in her plan to the chairman for approval; 
and to send to the chairman at least two reports of her work, the first, not later than 
January 15, giving a statement of her work which will satisfy the committee that she 
is pursuing the research indicated in her application. This second report shall be made 
upon the completion of her year’s work. This latter report shall be in printed form 
as previously agreed upon with the committee. 

The Committee regards the acceptance of the fellowship as creating a contract re- 
quiring the fulfillment of these conditions. 


APPLICATIONS. Each applicant should submit: 


a. A record of her formal education. 

b. A record of her professional activities. 

c. Evidence of previous research. 

d. <A physician’s statement concerning her health. 

e. A list of the persons whom she has asked to write directly to the Secretary in 
support of her application. Among those asked to write shall be two women 
who will send to the Committee a careful, confidential judgment of the per- 
sonality of the applicant. 

Theses, papers, letters, etc., submitted by the applicants, will be returned if postage 
is sent for the purpose. Confidential letters sent to the Committee will not be returned. 

A personal meeting with a member of the Committee will be of great advantage. 

Applications must be made on a blank form which will be supplied on request by the 
Secretary of the Committee on Award, Delia E. Kibbe, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Madison, Wisconsin. This blank must be filled out and submitted with all 
supporting papers and letters not later than January 1, 1929. 


COMMITTEE ON AWARD: 


Dr. W. W. Charters, Director Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University. 

Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs, Associate Professor of Industrial Arts, University of Mis- 
souri. 

Dr. Charles H. Judd, Director School of Education, University of Chicago. 

Miss Delia E. Kibbe, Supervisor of Elementary Grades, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin, Secretary. 

Dr. F. B. Knight, Professor of Education, University of Iowa. 

Dr. F. Louise Nardin, Dean of Women, University of Wisconsin. 

Miss Maude McBroom, Principal Experimental School, State University of Iowa. 

President Pi Lambda Theta, Chairman, Ex-officio. 
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The Junior Red Cross 


Marion G. Keith 


Field Secretary with 


HOSE OF US who have read Conrad’s 

I “Youth” turned to the last page of this 

symbolic narrative with a sigh of regret. 
The perusal of its pages had stirred within 
us once again the hopes and ideals of youth. 
We saw ourselves going forward with un- 
daunted spirit—Conquerors; we saw ourselves 
eager to be of helpful service to others; and we 
saw ourselves creating a real sense of Christian 
brotherhood between all nations. For the time 
being we had cast aside the disillusionment of 
maturity and we were “Youth” with all of its 
courage, faith and idealism. 

We could not hold this picture with ourselves 
in the foreground for we are the older genera- 
tion, but as we faded into the background of 
the setting there evolved from the mirage, the 
figure of the Youth of today, radiant, pulsating, 
fired with the same hopes and the same ideals 
that had once been ours. In this youth of to- 
day lies the hope of the world—in his hands is 
the moulding of thé future. He is the potter 
and the clay he uses depends entirely on what 
we, the older generation, give him. This brings 
me to the purpose of my remarks—the revela- 
tion of the Junior Red Cross; for in this move- 
ment is stored the clay most pliable to ideal- 
istic reshaping. 

The Junior Red Cross was born during the 
World War—the child of the American Red 
Cross and of the schools. It has not been pos- 
sible to ascertain the exact date and place of 
the birth of the American Red Cross because 
this idea did not originate from any one source, 
but sprang spontaneously and concurrrently 
from many sources. America was not the 
first country to have a junior organization: for 
Canada and New South Wales organized ahead 
of us. 

Before the war the American Red Cross re- 
ceived many suggestions regarding junior en- 
rollment. When the United States entered the 
war these “suggestions became more numerous 
and more urgent.” 

In many places boys and girls, in and out of 
school, were organized locally and were work- 
ing with their local Red Cross Chapters. Be- 
cause of this spontaneous desire on the part of 
the American youth for service the Junior Red 
Cross sprang into being and was organized at 
this time to enable the children to have a share 
in the work of the war; and because of the edu- 
cational value to be derived from such work. 
The wartime dxperience wholly justified the 
existence of the movement as to the capacity of 
children for nation wide service, and as to its 
value as an educational factor. 

The Junior Red Cross, although a war time 
movement, definitely “embarked upon its peace 
program” in 1919. Last year was the tenth 
anniversary of the birth of the Junior Red Cross. 

Although the Junior Red Cross had its origin 
in America it is now to be found in nearly forty 
countries of the world, with a membership of 


American Red Cross. 


10,000 school children—over one-half of which 
are American school children. There is no dis- 
tinction in race or creed; the Roman Catholic, 
and Lutheran schools, public and private schools 
of all kinds are enrolled as Junior Red Cross 
Auxiliaries. Everywhere its purpose is the same 
and the program of work identical. 

The Purpose of the Junior Red Cross is “Serv- 
ice”’-—service of one school child to another; to 
the school; to the home; to the community, to 
the nation; and to the world. 

Its Aim is educational and its basic principle 
is “training for service through service.” 

Its Program is twofold in form and its parts 
are known as the domestic program and the 
foreign program of the Junior Red Cross. 

The domestic program is largely devoted to 
the promotion of patriotism and citizenship and 
to the elementary science of health. 

The foreign program is devoted to the promo- 
tion of international understanding and good 
will. The activities of each program are corre- 
lated with the school curriculum providing stim- 
ulus and objective for much of the regular work. 

The principal instrument by which the Junior 
Red Cross fosters international understanding 
and good will, and possibly its greatest value as 
a means of motivating curricular studies, is its 
system of international school correspondence. 
This correspondence is in the form of a portfolio 
and is prepared by a room or a class—not in- 
dividuals, and is sent to some foreign country— 
preferably one that is being studied by the pupils 
in their history or geography. In this portfolio 
is a bound collection of letters, specimens of 
school work in every subject; art designs; photo- 
graphs of school life, of typical natural scenery; 
descriptions of home and school life, occupa- 
tions, industries, holiday customs, sports; any- 
thing that interests boys and girls and help to 
interpret the life of one -country to another. 
The League of Red Cross Societies in Paris is 
a clearing house for the international corre- 
spondence where provision is made for satisfac- 
tory pairings, translations and a reasonable con- 
trol over standards, distributions, etc. 

Through this medium it is hoped that the chil- 
dren of the world can be taught to know the 
geographical and social conditions of their 
fellow-world schoolmates and through this 
knowledge and intimate contact understand and 
sympathize with each other. 

The school correspondence is not confined to 
foreign schools; for exchanges are made with 
schools in Canada and with Indian schools of 
this country. H. B. Peairs, Chief Supervisor 
of Indian Schools, says “the Junior Red Cross 
is invited to come into the Indian schools for 
two reasons: (1) The school correspondence 
plan helped to overcome and has in specific 
instances succeeded in overcoming the isola- 
tion which our government’s policy has forced 
upon the Indians and the children in Indian 
schools. It has brought to the Indian schools 
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desirable outside contacts. (2) The Indian has 
been trained to expect everything will be done 
for him with little or no effort on his part. The 
service spirit of the Junior Red Cross inspires 
the Indian children with the thought of service 
for others.” 

Another activity sponsored by the juniors, is 
the annual filling of Xmas boxes for refugee 
children in foreign countries. These boxes, 
filled with just insignificant gifts and sent to 
foreign juniors, brings to these poverty-stricken 
little children a great deal of cheer and estab- 
lishes in their hearts a deep and permanent 
affection for their fellow juniors in America. 

The Junior Red Cross, also, maintains a Na- 
tional Childrens Fund. During the ten years of 
the junior work approximately one and one- 
quarter million dollars have been contributed 
to the fund by the American juniors. In the 
year 1926 this fund made possible the furnish- 
ings of school lunches in Belgian and French 

villages; operation of summer and _ winter 
camps and colonies for war orphans in France 
and Czechoslovakia, establishment of scholar- 
ships and apprenticeships for war orphans in 
France, Italy and the Near East; Founding or 
aiding orphanage schools in France, Belgium, 
Albania, Roumania, Montenegro, Serbia and 
Poland; providing health camps and play- 
ground activities in France and Czechoslovakia; 
furnishing tools and seeds and launching school 
gardens in Poland and providing subventions to 
form centers and air cures for tubercular chil- 
dren in France, to a school for crippled chil- 
dren in Czechoslovakia and to welfare clinics in 
Greece. 

The American Junior Red Cross issues two 
publications in the interest of the work—The 
Junior Red Cross News and The High School 
Service Magazine. There are also twenty-five 
other countries which have junior publications. 
The magazines are edited throughout with a 
view to their value in relation to the curricular 
studies and each issue of the News is accom- 
panied by a special supplement for the teacher. 
In addition to these magazines the National 
Headquarters prints a Calendar containing sug- 
gested activities for the junior program. 

The basis of participation for any school is 
the enrollment of that school as Junior Auxil- 
iary. There are two requirements for enroll- 
ment. First, that a school must undertake to 
have its pupils engage in service activities in 
conformity with some phase or phases of the 
service program recognized by the American 
Red Cross. Second, that each school must sub- 
scribe for as many copies of the Junior Red 
Cross News as there are rooms in the school, 
or one subscription to the High School Service 
Magazine for every one hundred pupils or frac- 
tion thereof in a high school. One room may 
subscribe for the Junior Red Cross News, but 
such a subscription does not enroll the school 
as a Junior Auxiliary. The basis of participa- 
tion for a pupil is service. The only monetary 
requirement is the fifty cent subscription fee for 
the Junior Red Cross News for each room or 
the Dollar subscription fee for the High School 
Service Magazine, for every 100 pupils or frac- 
tion thereof. 
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When a school wishes to enroll one copy of 
form 1165 is filled out for each elementary 
school and one copy of form 1165B for each 
high school. These cards are sent to the 
branch office and upon their receipt the school 
is sent an enrollment certificate. here is for- 
warded to each room in the school from Na- 
tional Headquarters a calendar and the Junior 
Red Cross News. There is also provided, a 
poster for each school, a membership roll for 
each room and membership buttons for each 
pupil. The pupil is not given a button, however, 
until he performs some act of service, he is 
then privileged to have a button and to have his 
name inscribed upon the Membership Roll. 

The development of the Junior Red Cross has 
brought with it even greater educational possi- 
bilities than were hoped by its leaders. Favor- 
able endorsements have been received from 
various educators in the country and from 
many national organizations, of the Junior Red 
Cross program in its relationship to the school 
curriculum. These endorsements indicate that 
they believe that no other organization affords 
the opportunity for developing in the youth 
of the world as deep a civic, national, and inter- 
national consciousness as does the Junior Red 
Cross and that in no other organization can be 
found a program dove-tailing so effectively its 
activities with the regular school work. 

The resolutions passed at a meeting of the 
International Federation of Secondary Teachers 
reflect the opinion of teachers regarding the 
educational value of the Junior Red Cross move- 
ment: 

“The Congress, considering that the Junior 
Red Cross not only provides opportunity to 
stimulate the imagination, the will and the cre- 
ative energy of children, but moreover is a 
remarkable means of spreading the ideas of hy- 
giene, of developing the altruistic tendencies of 
children and initiating them in the duties of 
citizenship and fostering in them the spirit of 
international good-will, and that this it appears 
as an intellectual and moral force, 

admits that the progress of instruction and 
public education is bound up, in all countries, 
with the spreading activities of the Junior Red 
Cross, and declaring, besides, that the Junior 
Red Cross is in full accord with all the efforts 
of modern pedagogy to make of the school, not 
only an instrument of instruction, but of edu- 
cation, 

declares that the Junior Red Cross merits 
the support and encouragement of the scholas- 
tic authorities and the teaching body.” 


The Junior Red Cross must not be regarded 
as an outside agency in the schools, for it 
exists only in the schools. Its membership is 
made up of school pupils, it operates through 
the regular school work; it is school work. 

The children of the Junior Red Cross are 
not giving something for nothing. “They are 
gainers in the knowledge, in interest, in a sense 
of fellowship with the great human family.” 

Shall we open the doors of this great store- 
house to the youth of today and make available 
its clay to all the younger generation or shall 
only the privileged few find their way in? 
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Why Not a Little Inspiration 


From The Nebraska Teacher, 


HE PRESTIGE of science has misled us 
into supposing there is something more 
metaphysically respectable about atoms 
than about ambitions; about diagrams than 
about moods; about intellect than about senti- 
ment; about classification than about personal 
touch or an enthusiastic inspiring leadership. 


Dr. McMurray says that, “the biggest lack 
among teachers is not ability but fire. It is a 
lack of flaming purpose. 

Classification, measurement, method, theory 


and technique—these are the formulas, not 
the essence of inspired teaching. Many a stu- 
dent feels he has moved from shadow to sub- 
stance when his teacher momentarily forgets 
educational dogma and the course of study, 
allowing his charges a glimpse of inspiration 
and love. 

Neither science nor satire can exhaust real- 
ity without taking into account those heights 
in which reality is intimately touched by liv- 
ing, thinking, acting children and teachers. In 
those emotions we have come to despise, when 
our routine moments are enobled, an adequate 
realism will have to find part of its material. 
For it is among those emotionally heightened 
moments that all, save a few mocking spirits 
find their most adequate life. 


Should Develop Emotional Qualities 


We all believe in the growth of intellectual 
qualities.“ Why should we not believe just as 
firmly in the growth of emotional qualities? 
We have become so interested in scientific 
instruction that the personal element in teach- 
ing is much less emphasized than it was many 
years ago. Our educational philosophy has 
degenerated into a multitude of oughts, stress- 
ing subject matter and primary learning. We 
advise the student that he ought to take this 
and he ought to take that in case he might 
need such knowledge sometime in the future. 
What have we developed at the end of 8, 12, 
16, or more years of such guidance? Have 
we developed a personality? Have we molded 
a stronger citizen? No! We have developed 
another “yes man” of which we have multi- 
tudes too many already. And the crowning 
disappointment of all is that if the occasion 
ever arises to use any of the oughts we have 
crammed our charges with his memory has 
played him its usual trick and he has entirely 
forgot it. 

The writer will not admit that preaching the 
gospel is better done than teaching, but how 
many people feel “called” to teach as the 
preacher feels called to preach the gospel? Is 
not the teacher pretty largely an accident? 
If at the end of four years in college one has 
not prepared himself specifically for some pro- 
fession, or having so prepared himself there 
is no opening at hand he can and does turn 





to teaching, if in the course of his college 
career he has taken fifteen hours in educa- 
tion. Does that mean specific courses in edu- 
cation, arranged logically for some particular 
kind of teaching, and built upon a foundation 
of psychology and educational philosophy? 
No! It merely means fifteen hours listed in 
the Teachers College. Are we willing to al- 
low doctors so prepared to treat us? Are we 
willing to allow druggists so prepared to fill 
our prescriptions? Are we willing to allow 
lawyers so prepared to defend us? Do we 
even allow a veterinary so prepared to treat 
our sick animals? Burbank said that if we 
gave our plants as poor attention as we give 
our children we would live in a wilderness of 
weeds. Even as it is our newspapers prove 
every day that our lack of loving care and 
scientific cultivation of boys and girls is pro- 
ducing far too many human weeds. 


Is Your Educational Philosophy Sound? 


It behooves every one of us to have a sound 


fundamental educational philosophy. Is your 
educational philosophy sound? Are you an 
inspired teacher? If you are not you are 


committing a crime upon posterity by remain- 
ing in a class-room. During the attendance of 
over seventeen years in the public schools of 
this country under some eighty or ninety 
teachers the writer can truthfully say that 
not more than four of those instructors have 
been inspired teachers. Oh! for the opportun- 
ity of being able to live again some of the 
hundreds of hours worse than wasted. 

Within the last year there came to the no- 
tice of the writer a rural teacher, who if she 
had been called upon to tell the newest idea 
in teaching would have replied in a flash, what 
she had heard at institutes, “teach the child 
and not subject matter,” but this teacher’s 
pupils had been spending the entire day for 
over two weeks upon the playground, while 
the teacher read a novel at her desk. When 
asked why the children were not studying she 
replied that they were waiting for the course 
of study to catch up, as they were three weeks 
ahead of the state course of study. “But,” 
you exclaim, “that is a very, very rare case.” 
It is rather extreme, but in all probability 
you will not have to look far to find many 
cases where the children’s time is worse than 
wasted. 

Let us all strive, in this new year before us, 
to help develop a real professional spirit of 
service. Before the world Democracy and 
America are at their most critical moment. No 
agency will be a greater factor in deciding the 
outcome than the class-room teacher. 


(Credit will be given the author of this article 
as soon as he can be identified.) 
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HOW A POET WRITES A POEM 


By Benjamin Rosenbaum 


BIOGRAPHY 


Benjamin Rosenbaum is one of the younger poets. 


He has recently received de- 


grees from Harvard University, the University of Oxford, England, and has also spent 


two years at Yale. 


The Century Magazine, The Bookman, the Stratford Journal, and the Oxford 


Magazine have published his verse. 


lished by the B. J. Brimmer Company, Boston. 
Masefield, Tagore, Amy Lowell, and Bynner. 


Mr. Rosenbaum has been the recipient 
contests. Oxford Magazine gave him first 


rary Verse gave him a prize for the best poem 


RAMMAR SCHOOL teachers and High 

School teachers taught me to hate a 

poem. Not one of my many teachers, all 
of whom I was very fond, led me to the 
beauty of song, showed me to the heart of a 
poet, made me thrill with joy. Some teachers 
said, “A poem to be a poem must rime.” Other 
teachers declared, “What makes poetry is 
metre—regular beats. When you have perfect 
metre, you have a perfect poem.” 

With remarks such as those on form, I 
was prepared to study the Poets. And I was 
prepared to feel with every red corpucle in 
my blood hostile to Longfellow and Whittier. 

It was in my second year at High School that 
I was asked to write my first poem. I handed 
the poem to the teacher. She wrote “Very 
Poor,” across the page. That was the lowest 
grade I ever received in any subject at High 
School. Aside from this “Very Poor,” most 
of my grades were “Excellent,” the rest “Very 
Good.” 

My first verse was a failure. Yet two years 
later, I received a check for $18 from a maga- 
zine for a poem I had written. And one year 
after this check, I won first prize in a state- 
wide poetry contest under the auspices of the 
Iowa Press & Authors’ Club. Every Univer- 
sity in Iowa sent manuscript. 

How did I do it? What had happened to 
me in two years? 

The added years to my age had not turned 
the trick. Hilda Conkling was a poet at six 
years of age. Natalie Crane was, if we are to 
believe the eminent William Rose Benet, a 
poet at four. 

Song is a blessing to all but he must have 
the ear to hear and the heart to feel. What is 
a flower to you if you cannot see it? What is 
the song of the lark to you, if it gives you 
no thrill! You do not care whether the flower 
has two petals or three, if it is beautiful. You 
do not care whether the lark’s song has three 
notes up and three notes down or two notes 
up and five notes down, if the notes blend to 
a music. You do not care whether the poem 
is iambic pentameter, or amapestic, or free 
verse, if the iambic pentameter is done by a 
Milton; the anapestic by a Byron; and the 
free verse by a Baudelaire or a Walt Whit- 
man. . . . The dress is minor! The soul 
is the thing! 


In 1923 his first book, “Hill Solitudes,” was pub- 


This was highly commended by 


of a number of literary prizes in national 
prize for an essay on poetry, Contempo- 
as did also the Lowa Press & Author’s Club. 


Since the soul is the thing, let us reach it. 
Then we can understand how a poet writes a 
poem. Then we can teach poetry to our stu- 
dents, and they will love it. 

We can begin with a very simple and lovely 
lyric called “Trees” by Joyce Kilmer, a soldier 
who died during the World War. 


TREES 


I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 


A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast: 


A tree that looks at God all day, 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 


Let us read the poem slowly; quietly. The 
first couplet is a mere statement of a preju- 
dice. Yet it is unusual in that it compares a 
tree and a poem. 

There is, in the second couplet the delight- 
ful figure of speech, the tree’s “hungry mouth.” 

The third couplet is one of the loveliest in 
the English language. We have all seen a tree 
with its leaves wind-blown upward. The pro- 
saic person will say, “My, what a strong wind! 
That tree looks as if it would topple over.” 
The Poet’s eye sees a giant praying. 

In the last couplet, the poet shows his sweet- 
ness and humility. The creation of verse has 
occupied his life; it has been the greatest serv- 
ice he thought he could do for humanity. Yet 
when he compares his service to that of a 
service by God: the making of a tree, the poct 
is awed, and in reverence for the beauty of 
the natural world, the poet humbles himself. 

Here is the poet’s heart! his soul! His soul 
is full of praises and worshipful before the 
Master. 

But, you, reader, say, other people are full 
of praises and worshipful and yet they can’t 
express their feelings by thinking of the “hungry 
mouth” of a tree, and a tree that “lifts her 
leafy arms to pray.” 
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It is at this point that I want to advance my 
own theory of teaching poetry in the schools. 
I am in hopes that this theory (shall we call 
it the Rosenbaum Theory of Poetry) will revo- 
lutionize the study of verse. Verse should be 
taught not by means of rime, not means of 
rhythm, but by means of figures of speeci) 
suggested by nature. The teacher should re- 
quire Mary to look at a tree on her way to 
school, and compare it to something—a giant 
running, a woman weeping. The teacher should 
ask Johnny to carry a pencil and paper and 
compare a cloud, or a bird, or an automobile 
to something. In order to stimulate thought, 
the teacher should read with a great deal of 
pleasure poems simple, clear, full of color and 
images. Prose with many similes and meta- 
phors is excellent also. 

When the students begin to write, 

“The hills are giants mourning for the 


dawn,” 
“The trees are widows huddled close in 
fear,” 
“The autos have mocassins of wind’’------ 
when the teacher receives lines like these, 
let her rejoice. Poetry is budding in the heart 


of youth! They are beginning to see that a 
tree can be more than a tree, a hill more than 
a hill—Nature can have a message for us all. 
Metre and rim> will come without difficulty, 
once the love of poetry is present. The gram- 
mer school lad should not attempt to master 
metre and rime. Neither should the high school 
student. Metre and rime are for the college 
men and women. 

Many critics and professors will emphatically 
disagree with me. They think that metre 
and rime are the fundamentals of poetry, and 
that fundamentals must be mastered first. 
These teachers say, you must learn to read 
the notes of music before you can play. I say 
that reading music and creating verse by means 
of metre and rime are two distinct things and 
cannot give a perfect analogy. 

It has been pointed out by those who ob- 
serve children that much that a child does is 
close to poetry: playing games shows that a 
child has imagination—imaginative thought. A 
girl fancies herself a mother, and will get a 
boy to play doctor to her doll. A boy will 
play soldier or pirate. Girls will sing little 
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rimes as they bounce their balls, or boys will 
say as they count out, 

“Eeny, meeny, mieny, mo;” 

“Ocker, bocker, stoner, crocker.” 
This shows a feeling for rhythm. So within 
a child—a part of their natures—are the ele- 
ments of poetry. 

Yet children dislike poetry. There is only 
one answer to the question, “Why.” They 
are told poetry is the garment—they they are 
never led to the flesh and blood. Their poetic 
sense is weakened instead of strengthened, by 
poor teaching methods. They are offered the 
wrong kind of poetry. 

How can one tell what kind of verse to read 
a child? By reading different kinds—ballad, 
lyric, epic—to them, and watching their faces. 
If their faces register interest, read more of 
that kind. 

As a suggestion, these names may be good 
to experiment with—Walter dela Mare, Wil- 
liam Davies, Rabindranath Tagore, Rudyard 
Kipling, and Vachel Lindsay. 

But whether they like ballad or lyric better, 
read at least bits of poems dealing with images 
as a stimulus to their minds in order to help 
their creative ability. Or take them on long 
walks through the woods and along the rivers 
asking questions or making observations, such 
as “George, that is a motor boat. It moves 
dreamily down the river. It is as graceful as 
a swan,” or “John, what does that shadow 
look like?” “Mary, if you were a bird, how 
would you spend your days in this woods?” 
These remarks and questions will guide their 
little minds to thinking in poetical directions. 

This article was written to tell the reader 
how a poet writes a poem. It had dealt with 
the way to obtain the tools to work with when 
a poem is being written. It has dealt with 
the way to help others fall into the poetic mood 
—and so create. It has pointed out the thoughts 
and feelings of a poet as embodied in his poem 
“Trees.” There is nothing more I can tell. 

The poet sits down. He has the poetic mood. 
He has the poetic tools—similes and metaphors. 
He begins to write. He creates a masterpiece 
or a poor hodge-podge. Why he does one 
and not the other, I cannot tell. No one can 
tell. That is the secret that will always be 
hidden. 





RANKLIN’S DICTUM that Government would yet be educational, and nothing else, 
was backed up by the argument that it was cheaper to educate men than forcibly to 
restrain or compel them. To breed criminals and produce the incompetent is surely 
a costly and foolish plan as compared with educating boys and girls to use their heads 


and hands to help themselves by helping other people. 


The first intent of our American 


Government is not to compel people to do certain things and restrain them from doing 
other things; but it is to make the right life and the useful life the natural and easy one 


to live. 
our fortress and our hope. 
to school as long as they live. 
garten of God.—Elbert Hubbard. 





To this end, as a people, we stand pledged to education. 
Moreover, we believe that all men and women should go 
There is no end to education. We are all in the Kinder- 


The Schoolhouse is 
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Defective Eye Sight as a Cause of Nervous Symptoms 


~LIFTON M. MILLER, M. D., in the Vir- 

C ginia Medical Monthly, calls attention to 

the fact that there is no muscle in the 
body, except the heart, which is in such a state 
of continual activity as the ciliary muscle, 
changing the focus of the eyes from infinity to 
within a few inches as necessity arises. It 
seems strange that its influence as a factor in 
upsetting the functions of the nervous system 
were not thought of until recently. 

Binocular single vision with normal vision 
acuity may be obtained by eyes that are far 
from normal in their refractive condition or 
muscular balance. Indeed it is the eyes with 
good vision which cause the trouble when there 
is a refractive error present, for they are kept 
constantly on a strain. 

Eye-strain may cause symptoms referable to 
the eyes alone, such as recurrent styes, ble- 
pharitis, chronic conjunctivitis and meibomian 
cysts. Such symptoms usually cause an ex- 
amination. Headache is the most frequent 
symptom of eye-strain, but there is no abso- 
lutely typical headache produced by this cause. 
No case of constant or of regularly recurrent 
headache should be considered as having its 
etiology fully investigated until the eyes have 
been proven to be without fault. Even when 
other factors quite sufficient to cause the head- 
aches are present, the eyes may be contributing 
their quota to the suffering. 

Digestive symptoms are probably next in fre- 
quency to headaches. These may vary from re- 
current attacks of nausea to severe intestinal 
cramp. 

Insomnia is frequently caused by eye-strain, 
while some people who are sufferers from this 
trouble have difliculty in keeping awake when 
they try to use the eyes for near work. 

Errors of refraction or muscular imbalance 
of the eyes are not infrequently the cause of 
lateral curvature of the spine or malpositions 
of the head, the child finding that by assum- 
ing certain twisted positions of the head or 
body the text of the books upon its desk can 
be seen more plainly. 

In hysteria, eye-strain is no doubt frequent- 
ly the underlying cause of the attacks. 


Children who are highly nervous and irrit- 
able, and who do not progress as they should 
in school, will frequently be found to be suffer- 
ing from eye-strain. Cases of nervous exhaus- 
tion, nervous prostration and so-called brain 
fag should not be considered fully investigated 





until the refractive condition and the muscular 
balance of the eyes are known, and if an error 
is found a most careful correction made. 

In studying the possibilities of the eyes 
being the cause or a contributing factor in 
some of these conditions, too much weight 
should not be given to the patient’s statements 
that he sees perfectly or that he has glasses. 
If the patient has glasses, were they given 
after an examination under a mydriatic? If 
not they may be incorrect. It is not unknown 
to find a patient wearing a minus glass when 
a plus is what he really needs. 


KFRU to Broadcast Convocations 


Beginning Monday, September seventeenth, 
the Religious Education Department of Steph- 
ens College will inaugurate a new series of 
public school convocations to be broadcast over 
KFRU. 

These services will start at 8:45 A.M. with 
a fifteen minute program of music. At 9 
o'clock, there will be a fifteen minute talk ad- 
dressed to the mothers in the homes on the 
moral and religious problems of the high school 
students. Miss Nellie Lee Holt and Dr. Ken- 
neth I. Brown of the department will be in 
charge of these convocations. 

There will be numerous speakers throughout 
the year. The radio department will be glad 
to send, upon request, copies of the monthly 
bulletin containing the morning subjects and 
the speakers of these talks. 


EVEN IN JEFFERSON’S DAY 


SERVED with General Washington in the 

Legislature of Virginia, before the Revolu- 

tion, and, during it, with Doctor Franklin 
in Congress. I never heard either of them 
speak ten minutes at a time, nor to any but 
the main point, which was to decide the ques- 
tion. 

They laid their shoulders to the great points, 
knowing that the little ones would follow of 
themselves. If the present Congress errs in too 
much talking, how can it be otherwise, in a 
body to which the people send one hundred and 
fifty lawyers, whose trade it is to question 
everything, yield nothing, and talk by the hour? 
That one hundred and fifty lawyers should do 
business together ought not to be expected. 

—Thomas Jefferson. 
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Some Wonderful Books 





for Primary Pupils 
Judging by: what educators have said 
Ae these new books are thee 
are wuly wonderful books for primary pupils. 

Story Games with Pictures and Numbers.......... 48 conte 
A silent reader 1 and’ workbook for prinery oS onde, with teste 
involving work, writing, spelling, and drawing. 

Work and Play with Words..............+....ss00+ 48 cents 
First steps in the recognition of printed words and sentences 
as symbols of ideas. 

mma oy hy ssc sabeaiiea adil 60 cente 
walty and ¢ continuity in organisation, and effective word re 

Smedley & Olsen New First Reader................. 64 cents 
Much new and original matter very well unified and includ- 
ing a large amouat of material for silent reading. 

Smedley & Olsen New Second Reader............... cents 
Many new payee goon Reads to hold the child’s 
attention and think about w! 

Beginner's Book in Wri and Spelling........... 20 cents 


lated lessons whieh to the establishment of correct 
reponse ad habits, and the conseyuent absence of errors in 


Four and Twenty Famous Tales.... .. ............ 24 cents 
Attractive short stories for silent reading in the lower grades, 
with devices for d2termining thought-getting ability, 


Forty Famous Stories... pies inctoing ea . £4 
nt reader for — ~t yl, ding epred and compre 


hension tests 
in reading. 
~~ FE Winn occ sensundiaavdsisbendatecieraeias 20 cents 
A silent reader for second ¢ ado, made up of directions which 
the pupils “ » then 
Safety First Stories and Pictures (Gr. 3and4)....... 16 cents 
oy Folk Stories and Pictures (Gr.3and4)....... 16 cents 
8 Sue and Overalls Jim (Gr.2and3)..... .16 cents 
These thr e books pat ser ons reading material with 
SS SS S| 
Circus Pictures to Cut, Color, and Paste..... senden 16 cents 


Peter Rabbit Pictures t2 Cut, Color, and Paste. ....16 cents 
t Goose Pictures to Cut, Color, and Paste. ...16 cents 
. books provide purposeful work which: 
pad podem ny mh ye ” 
Copies for examination sent on receipt of price, subject to return. 


edit Ti contains dead de new catalogue, let us know 


immediately.. It contains detail quertgions of all of our books, 
and specimen pages from many of 


HALL & MCCREARY COMPANY ““'5: bast Ave. 


WORK.-»*> PLAY 


WITH WORDS 


aE 








STORY GAMES 


PICTURES ~» NUMBERS 
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Warrensburg Student Honor President 
Hendricks 


The Commencement Number of “The Stud- 
ent” a publication issued by the students of the 
Central Missouri State ‘leachers College at 
Warrensburg bears on its cover page a fine like- 
ness of President E. L. Hendricks under which 
are the words: 

“We the summer seniors dedicate this 
issue of the Student to our president, 
Dr. E. L. Hendricsk.” 

In view of the events of the past summer 
this is a significant tribute. 

The Star-Journal, edited by Wallace Cross- 
ley, commenting editorially on this tribute to 
Dr. Hendricks says “It is a time a tribute by 
men and women who are receiving degrees and 
diplomas from the Teachers College, to the high 
standing of its President, and it marks the 
esteem in which these men and women hold 
Dr. Hendricks. Many of them are completing 
courses begun years ago, and they have seen 
the College grow under the guidance of Hen- 
dricks, who for fifteen years has been its execu- 
tive head.” 


St. Louis Has Big Play Festival 


The “SCHOOL AND HOME” a publica- 
tion isued by the St. Louis Board of Education 
and edited by Robert W. Herr, in its issue of 
August 13 describes the huge festival which 
ended the playground season of the city school 
system. According to this report fifteen thous- 
and spectators crowded the Public Schools 
Stadium to witness this event, the first annual 
Festival of the St. Louis Public School Play- 
grounds. Enthusiasm marked the entire pro- 
gram which was one of varied activities rang- 
ing from ball games to rafia exhibits, from ar- 
tistic dancing to a circus in which 2,700 children 
were dressed to represent that many animals, 
clowns and acrobats. 

The playground movement was begun in St. 
Louis some fifteen years ago under the direc- 
tion of Dwight Davis, now Secretary of War, 
then City Superintendent of Parks. The de- 
tailed management of the movement has been in 
the hands of Mr. Rodowe Abeken. 

The Laclede School, by a narrow margin, was 
the winner of the Patrons’ Alliance Challenge 
Trophy which was presented to the director of 
the Laclede School Playground, Miss Valeria 
Kolman, by City Superintendent, John J. Mad- 
dox. Mr. Abeken, as supervisor of recreation, 
was presented with a huge basket of flowers in 
recognition of his work. 


State-wide School Census of Crippled Children 


Preparations are underway for a state-wide 
census for crippled children, according to a 
statement from the Missouri Society for Crip- 
pled Children of Jefferson City. 

This society was recently incorporated under 
the laws of Missouri and plans to extend and 
increase its activities for the relief of crippied 
children. 

In its bulletin attention is called to the prob- 


ability of the recurrence of infantile paralysis 
this tail and people are urged to make use of 
such preventive knowledge as they can gain. 


William Jewell Completing New Gymnasium 


By the opening of the Basket Ball season 
William Jewell College at Liberty, Mo., ex- 
pects to have its new $130,000 gymnasium com- 
pleted. 

‘this building is intended to accommodate 
both the men and women of the college and wii 
fill a long standing need of the school whose 
aim now is to give physical training to every 
student enrolled in the institution. 


Mark Twain Taught School? 


In a biographical sketch submitted to the 
School and Community for publication re- 
cently it was said of the subject: 

“Born in Missouri within a stone’s throw 
from the birthplace of Mark Twain, of whom 
she was a great admirer and who was at one 
time her teacher.” 

The best authorities on the life of the great 
humorist have never indicated that he graced 
or disgraced the profession with his attempts 
to teach the young idea to shoot. 

In fact we have always counted it to his 
credit that he did not, as so many of his day 
did and as too many now do, use teaching as 
a stepping stone to a more lucrative profession. 


The Interscholastic Press Association 
Announces Awards to Annuals 


Mr. T. C. Morelock, secretary of the Mis- 
souri Interscholastic Press Association has an- 
nounced the awards for its annuals contests as 
follows: 

“Wahwahlanawah,” Benton High School, St. 
Joseph, won first prize in contest No. 7, which 
was for annuals published by high schools with 
an enrollment of less than 500. The “Mar- 
Saline,” Marshall High School, took second, 
and the “Oak,” Lafayette High School, St. 
Joseph, won third. 

The “Eastonian” of the East high School, 
Kansas City, won the first in the contest for 
high schools with an enrollment of 500 to 999. 
The “Echo” Webster High School, Webster 
Groves, won second, and the “Carthaginian,” 
Carthage High School, took third. 

“Nor’easter” of the Northeast High School, 
Kansas City, won first in the contest for 
schools having more than 1000 students. It also 
won first prize last year. The “Paseon,” Paseo 
High School, Kansas City, won second, and 
the “Wakitan,” Central High School, St. 
Joseph, took third. 

The “Eagle,” Centerview High School, won 
first in the contest for the best annual selling 
for not more than one dollar published by a 
school with an enrollment of less than 500. 

The winners in the contest for the best annual 
published by a junior college is the same as 
last year: The “Sheaf,” the Principia, St. Louis, 
winning first. “Woods Echo,” William Woods 
College, Fulton, won second, and the “Griffon,” 
Junior College, St. Joseph, took third, 
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A WARM LUNCH AT NOON 


Eldon has organized a very satisfactory way 
of providing a warm dish for the boys and girls 
who are obliged to remain at school and eat a 
cold lunch at noon. 

The hot dish usually consists of soup, is pre- 
pared by one of the parents, brought over to 
the school, in special containers provided by 
the school board, by the junior high school 
boys. This warm dish is then served at five 
cents a portion by the junior school girls who 
also collect and keep account of the money re- 
ceived and wash the dishes. 

Several people have furnished small funds 
so that children who cannot afford to pay for 
the lunch can be given it free. Superintendent 
Marshall and the Parent-Teacher Association 
are much pleased with the way this is working 
out. 


Granby Moves Forward 


Supt. Elmer D. Harpham is proud of the 
progress made by the Granby school during his 
two years of work there. 

Two years ago the district had thirteen 
teachers, now it has twenty-two. The high 
school has nine teachers. A full time music 
supervisor is employed and all students study 
music and this applies to the rural pupils. The 
school has a band and an orchestra. Above is 
pictured a farm shop and agricultural classroom 














PROMPT DELIVERY 


We have in our warehouse at Kansas City 
and Lincoln large stocks of school supplies 
and equipment. We have a competent well- 
trained organization at both places to enter, 
fill, and ship your orders promptly. We ship 
the day order is received at warehouse. 


Our 1928-1929 “Supplies for School” catalog 
should be in your hands. If you do not have 
copy, send for same at once—it is the cata- 
log with the bright yellow cover carrying the 
two names. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 


Superior School Supply Company 


LINCOLN KAnsAs CITY 














which was built in September, last year. It 
cost $2,200 and contains a classroom, shop, tool- 
room, lockers and a $400 library. 

The district furnishes free textbooks and 
owns about $2,000 worth of them. 

Granby is a consolidated district, and when 
the consolidation was voted, it carried in each 
of the five rural districts included. Separate 
elementary schools are maintained in each 
rural district, but much sentiment favoring 
transportation of all pupils to the central plant 
is evidenced. 








Granby’s 
Farm Shop 





and 
Vocational 
Agriculture 


Classroom. 
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SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 


Complete stock of Balloons, 
Grabs, Confetti, Hats, Noise- 
makers, etc. “Carnival Suc- 
cess,”’ a book which completely 
outlines a positive and success- 
ful plan to raise funds. Gives 
suggestions on how to adver- 
tise, what games, stunts and 
shows are most attractive. A 
Sure Bet. Sent Postpaid, 25c. 


CENTRAL CARNIVAL SUPPLY HOUSE 
1214-16 West 9th St. - Kansas City, Mo. 
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Dr. J. J. Tigert, Commissioner of Education 
of the United States, tendered his resignation 
on August 2nd to the Department of the In- 
terior. Dr. Tigert resigned this position which 
he has held for the past seven years to accept 
the presidency of the Florida University. Com- 
missioner Tigert’s resignation became effective 
September Ist. 

Governor Sam A. Baker has been mentioned 
as a possible successor to Dr. Tigert and his 
friends believe he has a good chance to secure 
this appointment. 


Miss Nora Hackley, for several years a rural 
school worker with the State Department of 
Education in the Warrensburg district has ac- 
cepted a position as county supervisor in one of 
the better counties of Alabama. Miss Hackley 
assumed her new duties on September first. 
She will have about forty teachers under her 
supervision and will be able to give much more 
intensive supervision to these than she has been 
able to give to those in the twenty-one counties 
she has been working with in Missouri. 

Miss Hackley has kindly agreed to furnish to 
her many friends who read the School and Com- 
munity some articles dealing with her new 
work and the results she may be able to get 
with the 40 teachers as compared with what 
she did when her efforts were spread over her 
district with nearly 100 times as many teachers. 

Miss Mary Sue Hopkins, formerly in charge 
of the teacher-training department of the Sa- 
vannah high school will succeed Miss Hackley 
as rural inspector for the Warrensburg terri- 
tory. She has been working with Miss Hackley 
in the August plan meetings and will bring to 
her new position a training, an experience, and 
a personality that will carry on the good work 
of her successor. 


County Superintendent J. Clyde Akers of St. 
Francois county issues a sheet analyzing the 
attendance each year at his county plan meet- 


ing. In 1927 seven of the eleven towns had 
100% of their teachers in attendance. These 
were Farmington, Elvins, Esther, Bismarck, 


Doe Run, Frankclay, and Knob Lick. The four 
other towns had from 96.9 to 98.5 per cent in 
attendance. The rural teachers were 95.1 per 
cent present. Superintendent Akers says that 
the schools which failed to show 100% attend- 
ance in each instance had teachers detained by 
serious illness, death in the family or other ur- 
gent cause. 


County Superintendent Ray T. Evans of St. 
Clair county secured the cooperation of the 
business men of Osceola this year in making 
his plan meeting attractive. With the assist- 


ance of these people he provided a picnic din- 
ner for the teachers and school directors which 
was served on the evening of the first day of 
the program. This feature furnished a splendid 
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opportunity for social enjoyment and helped to 
create a good feeling between the farmers of 
the county and the merchants of Osceola. In- 
cidentally it may have had something to do 
with the fine attendance at the plan meeting. 


KIRKSVILLE BOY WINS POETRY 
CONTEST 


Kenneth Hopewell of the Kirksville high 
school is the winner of honorable mention in 
the contest recently put on by the Scholastic 
Publishing Company. 20,000 students from 
every state in the country participated in the 
literary and art divisions of this contest which 
is annually sponsored by “The Scholastic,” a 
national high school magazine. 


Kenneth Hopewell 
of Kirksville, whose 
poem won honorable 


mention. 





The poem winning this honor for the Kirks- 
ville student is “Infinity” which is printed below: 


While musing at my window here, 

: ‘ ‘ can see 
Everything and nothing. 
And while the bishop preaches clear, 
‘ ‘ : I can see 
Everything and nothing. 
But for the end I hold no fear, 

For when I leave this mortal sphere 
; . ‘ can see 
Everything and nothing. 

According to the teachers of the Kirksville 
high school, young Hopewell is quite talented, 
approaching the genius type. He is not only 
talented in a literary way but has forensic and 
fine arts ability. He has represented his high 
school in the state debating contest and helped 
it to win the championship of the northeast 
section. Also, the college dramatic contest for 
that section was won by the play in which Mr. 
Hopewell took an important part. 

The purpose of these Scholastic Awards is to 
promote and stimulate the development of liter- 
ary and dramatic arts among high schools. This 
year $3,000 in prizes was awarded, the poetry 
contest being sponsored by Witter Bynner. 
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Subscribe Now—Pay Later. ‘° 





Use the Order 
Blank Below 
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and PRIMARY PLANS 
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Ganber of Copier of Te hue Poted & ip Excew of tne 








Ask for catalog of over 400 
Books for Teachers and Schools 








For Teachers of All the Grades and Rural Schools 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


Is the Recognized Leader 


[Hs popular educational magazine is published monthly during 
the school year from September to June inclusive—ten large 
numbers filled with the best teaching material obtainable. 


are of an eminently practical and usable character 
The Contents and comprise Plans, Projects, Methods, Aids, De- 
vices and Material for use in all branches of elementary school work. 
Special attention is also given to such important subjects as Health 
Education, Physical Training, The School Lunch, Visual Instruction, 
Sewing, Manual Training, Citizenship, Character Training, etc. 


: are a most valuable feature. They in- 
The Many Illustrations clude: full page drawings for Seat 
Work, Construction Work, etc.; page and double page Poster Pat- 
terns; designs for Calendars, Blackboard Drawings, etc. 


infi On the front cover of the mag- 
Famous Paintings Reproduced azine each month a famous paint- 


1 | ing well adapted for picture 
im Full Color for Picture Study study is faithfully reproduced 
in the full colors of the original. This may be displayed for the 
pupils’ observation. In the magazine the following material for 
use in the study of the picture is furnished: A helpful story of the 
picture and the artist for the teacher’s use; questions to ask the 
pupils; a brief story of the picture in large type to use for silent 
reading; and a page of miniature reproductions for the pupils. 

: ° Each number contains 
Abundance of Entertainment Material Fach Pumber contains 
Exercises, Pieces to Speak, Music, Special Day Programs, etc., for 
use in rural or graded schools. 


« Primary Methods and Devices; 
Other Helpful Departments: Suggestions for Grammar Grades; 
Travel; Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club; Answers to Queries; etc. 
Special Articles and Features In addition to the regular de- 


‘ : partments, each number contains 
many special articles and features of great value to teachers. 


Subscription Price $2.00 Per Year—10 Large Numbers 


— We are making it easy 
Order Now—Pay Later ¥7° *re making it easy 
wonderfully helpful and inspiring educational magazine. 
If you will fill out and mail the coupon below at once, 
your subscription will start with September and you 
need not pay until November 15th unless you prefer. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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. Use This Order Blank—Pay Nov. 15th If More Convenient 
[S. & C.—Sept.] I riick cai ca cl 


| F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year beginning with 

| the September, 1928, issue. Price $2.00. 

Place cross (X) in one C] I am enclosing payment herewith. 

| of these squares to in- 


ee adlions a I agree to pay not later than Nov. 15, 1928. 
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Proposed High School Building for University City. 


UNIVERSITY CITY TO HAVE NEW 
SENIOR H. S. BUILDING 


Last spring University by a vote of 16 to 1 
voted a bond issue for the purpose of erecting 
the first unit of their proposed senior high 
school building. The bond issue is $550,000 in 
amount and the building is to be erected on a 
centrally located tract of 28 acres which a fore- 
sighted board of education purchased five years 
ago. In addition to the expenditures for the 
building the board is expending an additional 
$60,000, on a stadium which will be an adjunct 
to the new high school building. 

It is planned to have the new building com- 
pleted by September 1929. The present plant 
which houses, with several rented rooms, the 
junior and sénior high schools will be used for 
the junior high school, exclusively. 

The building program is made necessary by 
the rapid growth of University City which is a 
contiguous suburb of St. Louis. Both its 
wealth and population have quadrupled in the 
past eight years. The completed building will 
cost $1,500,000 and will be one of the finest in 
the middle west, according to Superintendent 
Chas. Banks who has with the board and archi- 
tects made extensive studies of modern high 
school buildings all over the country. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY PRO- 
DUCES TEACHING FILMS 


After two years of careful and extensive ex- 
perimentation, the Eastman Kodak Company 
has definitely entered the field of film produc- 
tion for educational purposes. The completed 
experiment included the cooperation of 176 
teachers and 12,000 pupils located in twelve 
cities in various parts of the country. 

Broadly, the experiment was conducted by 
teaching a given course to 6,000 children using 
the films and the same course to 6,000 other 
children without the use of the films. Over- 


whelmingly favorable reports for the progress 
of the children using the films have convinced 
the experimentors that the films contribute ele- 
ments to the experiences of the children which 


it is dificult and impossible to secure by any 
other method available in the school. 

The experiment was conducted under the 
direction of Drs. Ben D. Wood of Columbia 
University and Frank N. Freeman of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Dr. Thomas E. Finegan 
for many years connected with the New York 
State Education Department and former head 
of the state school system of Pennsylvania is 
the president and general manager of the new 
organization. 

The films which are being produced are ap- 
proximately half as wide as the standard motion 
picture films and can be used with a simple 
portable projector. 


Mrs. Rubye H. Thompson, Superintendent of 
Mississippi County Schools, is stressing health 
work. Last spring about 800 children qualified 
as six pointers and some 500 of these joined in 
the May day parade given in Charleston. Six 
point children are those who approach perfec- 
tion in posture and condition of eyes, ears, nose, 
throat and teeth. 


H. S. ANNUALS CONTEST 


The Art Department of the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association is again sponsoring a 
contest in High School Annuals. The award 
will be announced at the November meeting. 
All high schools desiring to enter their annuals 
in this contest should write to Miss Katherine 
M. Railsback, 205 Studio Building, Kansas City, 
Missouri, chairman of the Committee on Award. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT wW. C. 
FISHER DIES 


County Superintendent W. C. Fisher of Saline 
county died at his home in Marshall, on the 
thirteenth day of August. Mr. Fisher had 
served the schools of Saline and adjoining 
counties in various capacities for many years. 
He was one of the first county superintendents 
of the State, serving under the optional law. 
After several years of teaching he was again 
elected to that office in 1926. 
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testing the 390 number combinations. 


geography a live, interesting subject. 


plement and illumine the text. 


standard—THE BEST. 


varying laboratory conditions. 
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[IROQUOIS TEXTBOOKS SET NEW STANDARDS 
THE IROQUOIS GRADED—DIFFICULTY NUMBER CARDS 


By DeGroat, FIRMAN, SMITH 
These NUMBER CARDS are the first scientific flash cards for teaching, drilling, and 
The combinations arranged in order of difficulty, as deter- 
mined by the University of Wisconsin Investigation, together with the color groupings, make 
scientific drill possible, simplify diagnostic testing, and provide a means for remedial work. 
IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY NOTE BOOKS 

Book I to accompany the lower book of any modern geography series. 

Book II to accompany the upper book of any modern geography series. 
These books enable pupils to build geography books of their own. 


OUR SURROUNDINGS—An Elementary General Science 
By CLEMENT, COLLISTER, and THURSTON 
CAPTURES immediate interest and attention by means of a clever introduction to each 
chapter and HOLDS both throughout by simple, clear, direct style. 
Experiments, demonstrations, projects, and balanced fact and 
thought questions fix essentials and apply the principles taught. 


A STUDENT’S LABORATORY GUIDE AND PROJECT BOOK 
IN GENERAL SCIENCE 
By COLLIsTER and THURSTON 
This Manual is built to accompany any basal text in General Science. 
laboratory work in General Science, specifying minimum and maximum courses adaptable to 
The book also includes a series of projects. 
drawing, observations, and conclusions is provided with each experiment. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING ComPANy, INc. 
Home Office—Syracuse, N. Y. 


Their use will make 


Exceptional illustrations sup- 


Glossary and Index are Iroquois 


It standardizes the 


Ample space for 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH, Avowals 
and Ventures, by Sidney Cox. Pages 172. 
Published by Harper & Brothers. Price 
$1.50. 


This book consists of a series of personal 
and intimate talks arousing genuine appre- 
ciation in the study of literature and original- 
the most 


ity in writing. It is written in 
informal style and will bring joy to every 
teacher of English. Mr. Cox, is himself a 


Professor of English in Dartmouth College. 
Avowals and Ventures is the happy expression 
of the author himself; his experiences, intentions 
and philosophy as they are related to the 
teaching of English. 


PIECES FOR EVERY MONTH OF THE 
YEAR, Compiled by Mary I. Lovejoy and 
Elizabeth Adams. Pages 303 plus XIV. 
Published by Noble and Noble. Price $2.00. 

This book provides an excellent collection 
of poems for children and appropriate to each 
month of the year. The poems are well selected 
and will appeal to children from six to twelve 
years of age or older. They should be valu- 
able in simulating love for nature and culti- 
vating the habit of observation. 


OUR SURROUNDINGS, An _ Elementary 
General Science, by Arthur G. Clement, 
Morton C. Collister and Ernest L. Thurs- 
ton. Pages 628 plus XII. Published by 
The Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 

The story of Our Surroundings is appro- 

priately named. It tells in an interesting and ac- 
curate way of the things by which the normal 
American boy is surrounded and in which he 
is deeply interested provided he is given the 
proper help to fathom the nature of these sur- 
roundings. The story of Our Surroundings is 
told in three ways. The introductory sections 
of each chapter captures the pupil's attention 
and fix his interest on what follows. A unify- 
ing thread runs through the entire series of 
introductions so that if read consecutively as 
an independent group, they sketch vividly the 
field of general science and bring out its basic 
facts. The story is told again in the main text 
in simple and direct language presenting scien- 
tific laws and facts in their logical order and 
the story is told again in the vivid illustrations 
with descriptions using crisp thorough-provok- 
ing captions which will arouse interest and the 
spirit of investigation. The chapters are fol- 
lowed by summaries, fact and thought questions, 
projects, observations and references. 
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Patronize Your Own Association 
Your State Teachers Association through its 


PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE 


Provides Completely for the Library Needs of Your Elementary School 


From E. M. CARTER, Secretary, You Can Get 


EVERY BOOK NEEDED 
To carry out the work of the State Course of Study 


EVERY ESSENTIAL BOOK 
Listed in the State Course of Study 


EVERY BOOK NEEDED 
To make your school an approved school 


EVERY REFERENCE BOOK 
Your school needs 


EVERY SET OF REFERENCE BOOKS 
Your school needs 


EVERY ELEMENTARY ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Your school needs 


EVERY SUPPLEMENTARY READER 
Your school needs 


EVERY PAPERBOUND CLASSIC 
Your school needs 


EVERY PROFESSIONAL BOOK 
Your school needs 








Your library needs are carefully met by the 


| Missouri STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Your credit is good here too. 

Write for a catalogue order blank to 
E. M. CARTER, Sec’y. 
Columbia, Missouri. 
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Superintendents—Teachers—Board Members 


Before you buy equipment secure our prices. 


Athletic and play ground equipment, 


Phonographs, 


Steel Desks, Heaters, Portable 


Sanitary Lavatory, Library or Domestic Science Furniture, Blackboards, Maps, Globes, 
Charts, Dictionaries, Drinking Fountains and Sanitary Toilets. 


IF IT IS USED IN SCHOOLS—WE CAN SUPPLY IT. 


2k kK 


Price * Service * Quality **** 


MIDWEST SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY. 


2011 East 15th St. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











MISS LULU BETT, by Zona Gale, edited by 
Lella B. Kelsey. Published by D. Apple- 
ton and Company. Pages 278 plus XIII. 


One of the most charming novels by one who 
has written many of the most charming. Miss 
Lulu Bett in its dramatized form received the 
Pulitzer prize for 1921. It is a story of the 
emancipation of a family drudge. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON, by Howard H. 
Hicks. Pages 196 plus VII. Published by 
The Macmillan Company. Price $1.50. 

A well written and grippingly interesting 
boy’s biography of one of America’s greatest 
men. The adventures of Hamilton’s early life 
and the sober work of law practice and the 
financial rehabilitation of the country are both 
alike made interesting by this author. 


OUR ENVIRONMENT, Its Relation to Us, 
by Harry A. Carpenter and George C. 
Wood. Pages 234 plus XVI with an ap- 
pendix of 47 pages. Published by Allyn 
and Bacon. 

This is the first of a three book series of 
general science books for the high school and 
grammar grades. The book for the upper 
grades has been out for a year and is well 
known in the leading high schools of the State. 
Our Environment furnishes to this book a good 
introduction and can be used in connection 
with it to furnish material for a two year course 
in general science. It is also organized in such 
a way that it can be used independently. It 
has splendid teaching devices with a key to 
pictures, do you know questions, introductory 
chats, special problems, key sentences, and 
thought questions. It is beautifully and com- 
pletely illustrated. 











Approved by American Library Association 


“By majority vote of those librarians whose opinions were officially 
requested, the New Edition of The Book of Knowledge has been 
included in the American Library Association Booklet—A Guide to 
New Books.” Book List, July, 1928. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY 
1336. Walnut St. 








Kansas City, Mo. 




















MOUNTAIN STATES TEACHERS AGENCY—Strictly Western | 


Commonwealth Bldz., DENVER. S. S. PHILLIPS, Manager 
Daily calls for emergency teachers -- all Departments. Rush requests for blanks today. | 
Enroll only normal and college graduates. 25 best photographs reproductions for $1.50. 


FISK 











TEACHERS AGENCY 


Associate E. O. 
J. re DEVLIN MGR. 
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AMERICAN ARTS, by Rilla Evelyn Jackman. 
Pages 561 plus XXXIII. Published by 
Rand McNally & Company. 

This is a college or normal school text book 
written simply and intelligently. It will also 
serve as good material for supplementary read- 
ing in high school or reading circle book for 
teachers. It includes such interesting. subjects 
of art as glass ware and ceramics in addition 
to painting and sculpture. The book is replete 
with illustrations of a very high character. 


SECOND COURSE IN THE NEW MATH- 
EMATICS, by Edward I. Edgerton and 
Perry A. Carpenter. Pages 369 plus XI. 
Published by Allyn and Bacon. 

This volume presents material for the second 
year of junior high school and is divided into 
two parts, one for each semester’s work. The 
first part is devoted to saving time in the use 
of the fundamentals. Chapter I teaches to 
save time by short cuts; Chapter II by equa- 
tions and formulas; Chapter III by ratio and 
proportion; Chapter IV by the use of similar 











is the title of a new booklet written to 
help you in Teaching the Dictionary. 
Here are a few suggestions of the 
lessons included: 


. _— 
g First Dictionary Lessons 
Relative Position of Letters 

) How to Find Words 

What You Find 
Pronunciation 

How to Find Meanings 

Parts of Speech and Meanings 
Unusual Uses of Words 
Synonyms 

The Hyphen, Etc., Etc. 
Copies of this new booklet will be sent FREE 
to teachers upon request. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Publishers of the Merriam-Webster 


Dictionaries for over 85 years 
Look for the Circc’ _ Trade-Mark 






















triangles; Chapter V by powers and roots and 
Chapter VI is devoted to saving time in meas- 
urements. Part II deals with the application 
of the new mathematics to the business world. 
In this division banking, stocks and bonds, in- 
surance, taxes, business gains and losses and 
a general business survey are treated. 


GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES, A Textbook for High Schools, 
by Henry L. Smith, Sheldon E. Davis and 
Clarence H. McClure. Pages 631 plus 
VIII. Published by Laidlaw Brothers. 


This is a book which challenges the admira- 
tion of teachers because of its content and ar- 
rangement, emphasizing in its content those 
standards, ideals, traditions, customs and laws 
of government which in their essence are also 
the standards and ideals of the best individuals. 
It is therefore calculated to build citizenship and 
to equip citizens with the necessary knowledge 
for carrying out that function. The develop- 
ment of government in response to human 














As a teacher myself I know what it means to 
face the new school year burdened with debts. 
You really can’t do your best work when worried 
over finances. But this year my VACATION 
BILLS ARE PAID—THANK GOODNESS " 
and I did it in a way that is open to all teachers. 
I wrote to the State Finance Company, loan head- 
quarters for teachers, and told them of my situa- 
tion. As a result I obtained a loan of $200 on my 
own responsibility, without anyone’s knowledge 

and I have the whole school year in which 
to repay it. If you are faced with embarrassing 
debts, do as I did, write to the State Finance 
Company. Find out just how easy it is to obtain 
friendly financial assistance. Mail the coupon 
Today. 


State Finance Company, 

201 Lathrep Bldg., 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Please send me complete information AT ONCE 


on your special teachers’ loan plan. 
RI A kttee ih we eee treeabenel wi aah bdiiae ita 0 die-dhew oie Sts a 
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School Supplies—for 
Every School Need. 
—SERVICE— 


Complete stock carried in our ware- 
house for immediate shipment to you. 





“eo, N 
~ <u oe Saw 








FREE TEACHER’S CATALOG 

Send for Catalog 35-T, the largest, 
most complete Teachers’ Catalog of 
Kindergarten Material, Books, and 
Teacher’s Aids in the U. S. A. Every 
teacher needs this helpful book. Send 
name and address, a copy has been re- 
served for you. 




















See our Catalog No. 35-T for School Furniture 
and Equipment. 


Kansas City School Supply Co. 
“EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS” 
1214-16 West 9th St., Kansas City, Mo. 

















GEOGRAPHY 


The Ridgley One Cycle series of work 
books for the elementary school. 
NATURE STUDY-HEALTH 
EDUCATION 
By Alice Jean Patterson. 

For the first siz grades. 
IDEAL MUSIC SERIES 
By F. W. Westhoff. 

For the grades and Junior High. 


OUTLINE Maps GEOGRAPHY TESTS 
RATCLIFFE & HacKer’s RuRAL 
COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 
BarGER’s Puysics MANUAL 
For HigH ScHooLs 
WorKBOOKsS IN U. S. History 


Ask for our new catalogue No. 29, 
issued July 1928. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Normal, Illinois 








needs is emphasized. Thru a study of this book, 
the student is led to see the contrast between 
the theoretical and practical politics, and this 
in such a way as to make an independent citi- 
zen of the student rather than a half informed 
alarmist or a super-satished do-nothing. The 
pedagogical features are apparent and are such 
as to make the book easily teachable. 


WHEN GRANDFATHER WAS A BOY, by 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, illustrated by 
George Gillett Whitney. Pages 164 plus 
X. Published by Ginn and Company. 
Price $0.72. 

The stories included in this collection are 
based upon true incidents. They have the 
quality of brevity, are good to be real aloud 
and told. 


A TEACHER’S MANUAL OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, General Gymnastics for 
Boys, by Henry Panzer with 141 illustra- 
tions. Pages 237 plus XVII. Published by 
A. S. Barnes and Company. Price $2.00. 

This is, as the name implies, a teacher’s man- 
ual describing in detail by word and illustra- 
tion various gymnastic exercises suitable for 
boys, the purpose of which exercises are health, 
perfect bodily form, dexterity and forming of 
character. 














LABORATORY APPARATUS 
and Supplies 


LOWEST PRICE—BEST QUALITY 
—PROMPTEST SERVICE 
Agriculture, Biology, Physical Geography, Chem- 
istry and Physics. Ask for Catalogs. 

Give your name, school position and subject. 
Mention this journal. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
Laboratory Supplies 
Apparatus—Chemicals 
460 E. OHIO St., CHICAGO U. 8. A. 




















SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 


P. and F 
‘ arly A -4 ‘avors 


etc.) Minstrel Free lista, 
“How to Stage an Indowt Carnival” 


ALBERT V. JENSEN } 
| Box 7, H. P. Sta Des Mo 
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Have You Placed Your Order? 


Eastman Classroom Films 


Modern teaching takes a long stride forward with the introduction of 
Eastman Classroom Films. 
Forty subjects in geography and general science, closely correlated 
with the curricula in the schools, are now available with more on the way. 
Investigate this new material, and avail yourself of its teaching power. 
Further details including prices, are given in our pamphlet Eastman 
Classroom Films, mailed on request. 


May we give a demonstration in your school? 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















‘““THE LITTLE 
SCHOOLMISTRESS’’ 


WRITTEN FOR TEACHERS BY A TEACHER 
On the Professional Reading Circle List 


This is the story of a young woman who 
went into the backwoods to teach, and made 
a desolate community “blossom as a rose.” 

The story reads like a novel, has a touch of 
pleasing romance, and is of absorbing interest. 

This is a book which anyone interested in 
schools will read, not for the pedagogy only, 
which is found on every page, but for the 
sheer joy of reading a good story. It will be 
an inspiration for every teacher who reads it, 
however lowly, however inexperienced, or 
diffusing of light to however favorably situated. 
eliminate glare—these Joy A prominent school superintendent who 
features make Draper ay ff) i read this book remarked, “I have had con- 
Window Shades spe- ; siderable experience in school work, but I 
cially adaptable for LAy realize now that I have missed the greatest 
schoolroom use. a ant dhenee opportunity to render service and to build a 

Skilled workers and Draper Sanitary Style Shade monument for myself in the hearts of those 
high standards of workmanship, backed by whom I serve—I have never worked in a one- 
experiment and experience, combine to pro- teacher rural school.” 
duce a better shade, preferred by school buy- The Little Schoolmistress is not only en- 
ers everywhere. Tested and proved daily in joyed by teachers but it is a good and whole- 
thousands of schools. For illustrated catalog some story for the family circle. 
describing the complete Draper line of It is on the Professional Reading Circle 
School Shades, address Dept. U, List, Price $0.90. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. Order from E. M. CARTER, Secretary, 


CoLuMBIA, MIssourRI 
SPICELAND thar) Draper, INDIANA 










OR nearly a quarter 

of a century school 
boards have protected 
their window shade in- 
vestments by specifying 
Draper Window Shades. 
Easy operation—long life 
— correct ventilation 
=the modifying and 








PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 


Chicago 
























































THE 5 MISSOURI 
State Teachers Colleges 


HAVE ATTAINED THE HIGHEST 
EDUCATIONAL RANKING 


First, by the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COL- 
LEGES in being given A classification, the highest 
ranking of any institutions within its member- 
ship. 


Second, by the NortH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
and SECONDARY SCHOOLS in being among the only 
twelve teachers colleges in north central ter- 
ritory to be advanced to ranks of universities 
and colleges. Missouri is the only state to have 
all of its teachers colleges thus honored. 


Missouri’s Teachers Colleges are in the Very Fore- 


front in America 
NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Kirksville, Mo. 
EUGENE FAIR, President 


NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Maryville, Mo. 
UEL W. LAMKIN, President 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. 
ROY ELLIS, President 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
JOSEPH A. SERENA, President 


CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Warrensburg, Mo. 
E. L. HENDRICKS, President 


Send to your own Teachers College for General 
Catalogue. 









































SHORT WINTER COURSE 


AT THE 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


University of Missouri 








If someone asked you to name the thing in your life 





you value most you would say with assurance—Happiness. 
Whatever your work, whether farming, doctoring, prac- 


tising law, manufacturing, running a store—-you want to find 
success in it, to make it worth while. Ninety-nine per cent 
of your happiness comes from knowing that you are making 
good. 


The aim of the Short Courses given at the College of 
Agriculture, University of Missouri is to teach you how to 
be a successful farmer. These courses offer practical instruc- 
tion in all branches of farming. ‘They are offered at the 
time of vear when it, is convenient for the farmer to attend. 
The cost is low. 


FIRST TERM: OCTOBER 29 TO DECEMBER 21, 1928. 
SECOND TERM: JANUARY 3 TO FEBRUARY 23, 1929. 
Students may enter at the beginning of either term. 


Entrance Requirements. Students must be over 16 
years of age and have a common school education. 





For complete information and Book of Views, write 
to the 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SHORT COURSES 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
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